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Canadian  Industrial  Peace  Association 


INTRODICTION 


IF  )oii  havT  no  interest  in  vmir  fri  low- 
man,  other  than  a^  he  is  or  can  he 
mnilc  useful  to  yourself,  don't  waste  \iiur 
time  n  aiiitiu  this  pamphlet. 

If  I'lit  are  mi  hiileh<iun<l  in  >our  prejii- 
dices  that  joii  will  neither  read  tmr  listen 
to  the  opinions  of  those  «ho  difter  from 
vou,  live  and  die  in  vour  iunoranir.  This 
pamphlet  couldn't  profit  you. 

Hut  if  you  are  a  man  or  wom.in  worthy 
of  the  responsibilities  with  which  vH-irty 
has  entrusted  you;  if  you  have  any  uiivKish 
interests  in  \')ur  fellow-n.an,  in  the  im- 
proved ccmdiiion  of  the  ma-srs  and  the 
j.'eneral  uplittina  of  the  human  family:  in- 
deed, if  >ou  are  normally  human,  and  es- 
pecinlly  if  you  arc  at  all  interested  in  the 
improved  siK'ial  and  industrial  conditions  of 
your  own  city,  state  or  country — then  do 
I  ask  you  to  peruse  this  effort  from  begin- 
ning  to  end.  Uon't  begin  in  the  middle: 
benin  ;'t  the  heginninK.  Don't  throw  it 
Auwn  atiil  ileliver  judgment  on  its  merits 
or  demerits  until  you  have  read  it  through. 
It  is  not  a  literary  effort.  The  writer  has 
no  pretensions  to  literary  ability,  and  has 
but  honestly  endeavored,  however  crudely, 
to  place  before  his  readers  a  painful  array 
of  facts,  with  the  sole  desire  of  quickening 
inti)  active  organized  and  useful  life  the 
otherwi       'unib  and  dormant  protest  that 


alreaily  t\'\*t%  in  the  public  mind  acainst 
the  intolerable  industrial  conditions  that 
prevail  and  which  are  daily  growing  worse 
and  uorse:  ar'  li,  however  far  I  may  be 
from  doing  ju  ice  so  the  question  at  issue, 
I  do  but  plant  the  germ  of  active  thought 
in  one  fruit-bearing  mind,  who  shall  say 
what  benefits  mav  idtimafely  accrue  to  the 
entire  peopir  from  this  humble  etfort. 

While  all  the  information  herein  con- 
taineil  relating  to  C'anaila  may  he 
found  in  the  yearU  reports  of  the  De- 
partment ot  Labor  of  Canada,  to 
which  I  mys"lf  ftand  indebted  for  the  little 
I  know  of  inilustrial  conditions  in  the  Do- 
minion, m\  experience  shows  me  that  the 
aver.igc  man  will  not  read  ( lovernment 
statistics  as  compiled,  each  man  wanting  to 
know  abjiut  his  own  business  only,  and  then 
he  doesn't  want  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  put- 
ting two  and  two  together.  Therefore  this 
pamphlet,  being  for  free  distribution  and 
the  reader  being  saved  all  trouble  of  adili- 
tion,  subtraction  or  division,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  read,  and  being  read,  may  in- 
duce the  reader  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  his  National  Department  of  Labor, 
and  hence  correctlv  informed  upon  those 
vital  questions  of  deep  interest  to  the  pre- 
sent and  future  of  luniself,  his  children 
.i;      'lis  country. 


Constitution  ^  the  Canadian  Industrial  Peace  t>lssociation 


PREAMBLi: 


Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  In- 
dustrial  Peace  Association  of  Canada. 

A  Canadian  Industrial  Peaci"  Association 
having  been  organized  in  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  September  i,  1910,  for 
the  purpoce  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing harmonious  relations  between  employ- 
ers and  employees,  to  inaugurate  and  carry 
on  a  propagandum  of  non  nartisan  econo- 
mic education,  and  the  pr^.uring  of  pro- 
gressive legislation,  looking  to  the  amicable 


ailjustinent  of  all  labor  disputes  in  their 
inception,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
purpose  of  this  Association  to  aid  i.nd  fur- 
;iier  said  objects  in  every  legitimate  and 
proper  manner,  and  to  that  end  we  invite 
the  co-op  arion  of  all  honest,  fair-minded 
and  patriotic  Canadian  citizens,  it  beini:  ex- 
pressly understood  that  tl.is  organization 
shall  have  absolute  y  nothing  to  do  with 
partisan  politics  or  tiie  furthering  of  private 
aims  or  selfish  ambitions. 


2k\\)\i* 
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Canadian  Industrial  Peace  Platform 


The  following  platform  wat  untnim- 
outly  adapted  at  the  Industrial  Peace  Con- 
ventton  held  in  Vancouver,  B.  C  October 
the  jrd,  1911,  and  will  be  included  in 
the  Conetiiution  and  Bylawt  of  the  Amo- 
ciation,  to  be  given  to  all  branche*  of  the 
AtMKiation. 

We  concede  that  both  capital  and  labor 
have  the  right  to  uie  the  meant  at  their  dit- 
puital  within  the  law  to  obtain  or  maintain 
their  righ'i,  but  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
suffering  and  !om  entailed  by  the  um  of  the 
strike  or  lock-out  may  and  should  be 
avoided  by  the  adoption  of  sane  and  just 
methods  by  which  differences  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  may  be  adjusted 
kmirablv  without  suffering  to  labor  or  loss 
to  capit' ' ,  or  the  people  at  large. 

We  tnorou^hly  believe  in  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  and  that  all  difference!)  Se- 
*wtfn  capital  and  labor  can  be  settled  hy 
voluntary  arbitration  with  proper  and  pro- 
portionate representation.  We  therefore 
hold  ourselves  ready  at  all  times,  under   a 


prKtkal  plan  mort  fully  set  forth  in  tht 
Constitution  of  the  Association,  to  ofler  our 
Krvices  in  all  case*  of  industrial  dispute  to 
provide  or  obtain,  with  the  concurreiKe  and 
agreement  of  the  contending  parties,  such 
arbitrators  of  the  dispute  or  disputes  at 
would  be  acceptable  to  both  sides.  We  re- 
commend that  there  should  be  no  cessation 
of  labor  caused  by  either  contending  party 
pending  the  decision,  and  that  the  award 
shall  date  from  the  date  of  the  day  of  the 
filing  of  the  complaint  on  the  part  of  either 
party  with  this  or  a  kindred  committee,  in 
whichever  city  a  branch  of  this  Association 
may  exist. 

It  must  be  understood  thar  tlii«  Associa- 
tion represents  the  general  puilic  and  in  no 
sense  allies  itself  with  either  capital  or 
labor,  but  is  desirous  at  all  times  of  effect- 
ing conciliation  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining harmonious  relationt  and  a  hrtter 
understanding  between  the  two  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  industrial  conditions 
in  all  countries,  to  wit,  capital  and  labor. 


Canadian  Industrial  Peace  Association  Constitution 


I.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as 
the  "Industrial  Peace  Association  of  Can- 
ada." 

3.  The  puinose  for  which  it  is  formed 
is  to  promote  industrial  peace. 

.?.  The  ofPcers  of  this  Association  shall 
be  a  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, General  Secretary  and 
Manager;  and  Honorary  President,  who 
shall  be  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
for  the  time  being;  and  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents,  who  shall  be  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors  of  the  various  provinces  for  the 
time  being. 

The  corporate  powers  of  this  Association 
shall  be  vested  in  a  National  Board  of 
Directors  o'  not  less  than  nine  Directors, 
whose  numbers  may  be  increased  at  i.ny 
yearly  convention  of  xhe  Association. 

The  National  Directorate  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  the  delegates  present  at  each  yea-'y 
convention  and  shall  hold  office  until  their 
successors  arc  elected  in  like  manner,  the 
Directors  in  all  cases  to  elect  their  own 
officers. 


\\a\*  and  Means. — The  funds  neces- 
sary to  the  supp<irt  of  the  Association 
shall  be  obtained  through  membership  fees, 
donations  and  contributions  solicited  in  the 
A.isociation's  name,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  different  Local  Fxecu- 
tive  t'ommittec--,  or   National   Executive. 

4.  No  Director  of  this  Association  shall 
receive  compensation  for  his  services  as 
Director. 

).  The  National  Board  shall  have  full 
power  and  authority  to  make,  alter  and  re- 
peal all  laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  and  management  of  the  As- 
sociation ;  to  organize  L<  -1I  Boards ;  to 
issue  and  withdraw  s'"  icers;  supervise 
and  control  all  litLrature  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  Association,  and  to  fix  and  collect  a 
per  capita  tax  from  each  Local  Branch  to 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  on 
its  work,  the  same  to  be  assessed  according 
to  the  population  of  the  city  in  whicli  said 
Locals  are  established,  and  the  executive  of 
each  Local  shall  take  such  steps  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  to  provide  the  same. 
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6.  All  the  executive  prmen  of  the  N*> 
liotwl  Board  of  Dircctort,  when  not  in  tn- 
»ion,  ihall  be  vested  in  en  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  not  leM  than  five  nor  more  than 
•even,  of  which  the  Pretident,  Secretary 
Treaturcr  and  General  Secretary  and 
Manaser  thall  *>r  member*,  and  to  the  end 
that  the  work  if  the  Auociatton  may  be 
facilitated,  three  of  the  m«nher»  compo*- 
ini;  the  Kxecutive  Committee  ihail  all  he 
rrsidenti  of  one  city  or  in  immediate 
vicinity. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Board  *hall  iMiie  a  report  every 
three  month*.  sivinK  a  li*t  of  all  industrial 
di>pute*  in  which  tlir  representatives  ot  the 
Industrial  Peace  Anociation  have  bren  in- 
(trumental  in  the  behalf  of  peace,  and  let- 
tins  forth  other  matter*  of  infere*t  to  the 
Association. 

8.  A  convention  of  the  National  Board 
of  Director*  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of 
June  of  each  year  at  the  place  decided  upon 
by  a  majority  vote  of  each  preceding  con- 
vention. 

<).  The  Hoar<l  of  each  L<kmI  Brandt 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  first  pl.ue  b\  the 
oruani/.er,  under  the  authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee,  and  shall  be 
elected  annually  thereafter  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  membi-rs  of  the  I^xral  Branch 
present  at  its  annual  meetinj:.  The  Hoard 
of  the  Local  Branch  sha'l  elect  its  officers 
from  amont!  its  own  members,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  National  Boards,  and  shall 
meet  at  least  once  every  three  months,  and 
at  such  other  times  as  it  may  be  called  to- 
pether  by  the  President.  Provision  shall 
also  be  made  by  the  Boards  of  Directors  for 
free  lectures,  discussions  ant  distributions 
of  free  literature,  havin«  for  its  object  the 
proinotion  of  the  purposes  for  which  this 
Association  is  formed. 

An  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Local  Branch  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May  in  each  year,  at  which 
time  its  Directors  shall  elect  a  representa- 
tive or  representatives  to  the  next  National 
Convention. 

10.  All  executive  powers  of  the  Local 
Br.ii)ch  when  not  in  session  shall  be  vested 
in  an  Executive  Committee  of  not  less  than 
five  members  of  the  Directorate  and  not 
more  than  seven. 

11.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Local  Branch  shall  meet  once  every  three 
months,  or  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  of 


the  Executive  Commiittt,  for  the  trana* 
action  of  butintta. 

Dutiei  and  re*()on*ibilitie*  of  the  Kxecu> 
live  Committee*  of  Local  Board*  of 
Director*— 

Immediately  a  *trike  or  lock-ou*  it 
threatened  in  the  locality  where  a  bra<  .ti  of 
the  Indu*trial  Peace  Aatociation  ha>  t<een 
ettahlithed  rhe  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  is  in  duty  bound  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  hi*  committee  without  delay,  and  by 
resolution  forward  a  courteous  communis 
cation  to  each  party  to  the  threatened  in- 
tlustriai  disturbance,  requesting  that  they 
rippoint  an  official  committee  to  meet  with 
a  like  committee  of  the  Industrial  Peac 
AsMxiation,  with  a  view  to  a  peaceful  ad 
justment  of  the  matter  in  contention. 

IJ.  Special  meeting*  of  the  IxKal 
Branch  may  be  called  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  or  the  Executive  Committee  by 
giving  notice  through  the  public  press,  or 
by  notice  maib  'o  each  member  at  his 
last  known  pla.-  of  residence  at  least  two 
da\s  prior  to  such  meeting,  and  >pecial 
meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  President 
upon  the  written  request  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers. 

It.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board* 
of  l.mal  Branches  to  rcp<)rt  at  once  to  the 
National  Executive  any  industrial  disturb- 
ances in  their  community,  setting  forth  the 
f:>cts  as  fully  as  may  be  necessary  for  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  points  at 
issue,  and  giving  in  full  the  steps  that  the 
Local  Board  is  taking  to  establish  peace. 
The  Local  iloard  shall  keep  the  f ^atioi.al 
Executive  fully  informed  of  the  situation, 
and  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  Local 
Branch,  a  special  representative  of  the 
National  Directorate  shall  he  sent  to  t!ie 
seat  of  the  disturbance  to  co-operate  wit;; 
the  Local  Branch. 

14.  The  following  shah  !)<■  the  duties 
of  the  Presidents  of  Local  ~i.u  National 
Boards : 

To  preside  at  all  meetings  of  their  re- 
spective boards;  to  preserve  order  and  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  Association ;  to  decide 
all  points  of  order  and  all  constitutional 
questions,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee;  to  draw  and 
sign  all  orders  on  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Board,  and  to  appoint  all  officers 
pro  tempera  and  all  committees,  unless 
otherwise  provided  for. 
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15.  In  case  of  death,  resignation,  re- 
moval or  absence  of  the  President  of  any 
Board,  the  First  and  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  same  Board,  in  the  order 
named,  shall  assume  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  the  office. 

16.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  keep 
a  record  of  all  proceedings  of  his  Board  of 
Directors  and  of  his  Executive  Committee, 
issue  all  summonses  for  meetings;  have 
charge  of  the  seal  and  affix  the  same  to  all 
official  documents  of  his  Board ;  conduct 
all  official  correspondence ;  receive  all 
moneys  paid  into  the  Association,  and  keep 
a  correct  record  of  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments. 

17.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Local 
and  National  Boards  shall  receive  all 
money  collected  01:  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive Associations  and  give  receipt  for  same. 
They  shall  make  disbursements  only  by 
warrant  or  check  signed  by  the  President; 
they  shall  attend  all  sessions  of  their  Board, 
and  shall  report  monthly,  or  oftener  if  re- 
quired to  do  so,  to  their  President,  setting 
forth  the  amount  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, with  items,  showing  from 
whom  rueived  and  to  wh.om  paid,  and  the 
amount  of  money  on  hand.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  their  office  they  shall  give  a  surety 
bond  of  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  their 
Board  of  Directors. 

18.  Duties  of  the  General  Secretary 
and  Manager — 

The  General  Secretary  and  Manager 
shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Nation.il  Directorate  and  conduct 
the  business  of  tiie  Association  in  harmony 
with  the  advice  of  the  National  Executive 
Conmittce.  He  shall  prepare  and  com- 
pile literature  for  publication  and  distribu- 
tion by  the  Association,  arrange  for  public 
lectures,  and  organize  branches,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  throughout  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  use  hs  every  effort  for  the 
spread  and  growth  of  the  industrial  peace 
movement;  he  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
and  be  responsible  for  all  paid  assistance 
necessary  to  the  carrying-on  of  the  Associa- 
tion's work,  and  represent  the  National 
Directorate  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Association.  He  shall 
on  or  about  the  first  of  each  month  for- 
ward to  the  National  Executive  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  the  previous  month's 
work  and  progress. 


19.  The  funds  of  this  Association  shall 
be  deposited  in  banks  chosen  by  the  respec- 
tive Boards  of  Directors,  and  no  money 
shall  be  paid  out  of  said  respective  funds 
except  upon  warrant  drawn  upon  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

20.  All  moneys,  books,  papers,  seals  and 
charters  are  the  property  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  all  officers  of  subordinate  branches 
of  this  Association  must,  upon  demand  of 
the  National  Board  of  Directors,  deliver 
up  same,  together  with  every  and  all  things 
in  their  possession  pertaining  to  this  As- 
sociation. 

21.  Any  person  wishing  to  become  a 
member  of  this  Association  must  be  recom- 
mended by  two  members  thereof;  he  must 
accompany  his  application  with  the  sum  of 
two  dollars,  to  be  retained  if  he  is  elected 
as  payment  of  his  annual  dues  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  he  must  subscribe  to  the  fol- 
lowing form  of  application  and  declara- 
tion : 

"I  hereby  make  application  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Industrial  Peace  Association 
of  Canada.  If  elected  I  pledge  my  honor 
to  support  the  laws  and  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously to  co-operate  in  a  fraternal 
spirit  with  my  fellow-citizens  in  their  en- 
deavors to  establish  and  maintain  harmoiii- 
ous  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee, and  in  their  efforts  to  create  a 
health)  public  vt-ntiment  in  favor  of  volun- 
tary conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the 
settlement  of  ail  industrial  disputes,  so  that 
peace  and  goodwill  may  prevail  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  the  nation  and 
humanity." 

22.  All  members  must  pay  annual  dues 
of  two  dollars  at  or  before  the  dav  stated 
in  this  constitution  for  holding  the  regular 
annual  meeting,  and  whenever  any  mem- 
bers shall  neglect  to  pay  such  animal  dues 
such  members  shall  be  precluded  from  ex- 
ercising any  of  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship until  paytnent  has  been  made,  and  if 
payment  is  not  made  within  one  year  after 
the  amount  has  become  due,  then  such 
members  shall,  ipso  facto,  forfeit  their 
membership. 

2.^.  A  Loc.il  Branch  may  be  organized 
by  nine  or  more  persons. 

Application  for  a  charter  mvst  be  made 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Board,  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  ten 
dollars   ($10.00)    and   the   names  of    the 
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applicants.  If  the  application  be  made  by 
persons  desiring  to  form  a  Local  Branch, 
such  application  must  be  sent  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  National  Board. 
When  a  charter  is  sent  to  a  Local  Branch, 
copies  of  the  constitution,  membership  lists, 
a  book  of  general  advice,  and  a  metal  seal 
are  to  be  forwarded  at  the  same  time. 

24.  The  discussion  of  partisan  politics 
or  sectarian  questions  by  or  within  this  As- 
sociation is  strictly  prohibited. 

25.  All  Boards  of  Directors  of  this  As- 
sociation shall  use  their  good  offices  in  con- 
ciliation and  in  harmonizing  all  disputes 
and  differences  between  employer  and  em- 
plojee.  Should  the  efforts  of  any  Board  in 
this  direction  not  meet  with  success,  then  it 
shall  endeavor  to  have  the  dispute  submit- 
ted to  an  arbitration  committee  selected  by 
the  contending  parties,  and  tender  its  good 
offices  in  the  selection  of  such  committee, 
whether  from  among  its  own  members  or 
otherwi-ie. 

26.  All    members    of    any    Board  of 


Directors  having  been  duly  notified  to  at- 
tend a  Directors'  meeting  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance, five  members  in  attendance  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  three  members  of  any  Execu- 
tive Committee  after  like  notice  shall  con- 
stitute a  like  quorum. 

27.  Until  otherwise  provided,  the  or- 
der of  business  at  each  meeting  shall  be  as 
follows : 

1.  Calling  the  Meeting  to  Order. 

2.  Reading  the  Minutes  of  the  Previ- 
ous Meeting. 

3.  Reading  Communications. 

4.  Election  of  New  Members. 

5.  Reports  of  Committees. 

6.  Unfinished  Business. 

7.  New  Business. 

8.  Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Approved  by  Resolution  October  3,  191 1. 

(Signed)— 
F.  C.  WADE,    President. 
LESLIE  G.    HENDERSON, 
Secretary-  Treasurer. 


Canadian  Cohesion 


h  is  the  fev:  good  people  in  society  inho  pre- 
serve its  cohesion  and  equilibrium — Thomas 
Carlyle. 

To  the  good,  the  thoughtful  and  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  Canada  I  dedicate  this 
chapter. 

In  the  many  years  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted my  every  energy  in  an  endeavor  to 
awake  the  public  conscience  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  inevitable  results  that  must 
surely  follow  if  we  remain  indifferent  to 
the  anarchistic  and  socialistic  teachers  of 
class  hatred,  industrial  disruption  .ind 
materialism,  my  experience,  up  to  the  time 
of  my  firm  public  appearante  in  British 
Columbia,  compelled  the  emphatic  endorse- 
ment of  Carlyle's  assertion  as  given  above; 
yet  would  I  be  devoid  of  gratitude,  wholly 
unjust  and  lacking  in  appreciation  did  I 
fail,  here  and  now,  in  this  my  first  address 
to  the  Canadian  people,  to  pay  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Vancouver,  Victoria  and  New 
Westminster,  B.  C,  that  tribute  to  thtir 
public  spirit  and  open-handed  generosity 
which  seems  to  me  must  be  instinctive  and 
but  an  unconscious  characteristic  of  their 
enterprising  selves. 

Through  their  deep  interest  shown    in 


behalf  of  the  public  or  general  srcod,  the 
Industrial  Peace  Association  has  liad  its 
birth,  growth  and  development  into  a  Do- 
minion institution,  approved  of  and  en- 
dorsed by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
State,  the  Church,  the  Public,  the  Press, 
the  Judiciary,  and  the  honest  and  thought- 
ful citizens  of  British  Columbia  in  every 
walk  of  life,  while  the  continued  financial 
support  given  to  this  public  effort  for  the 
common  good  has  been  such  as  to  compel 
the  truthful  acknowledgment  on  my  part 
that  never  before  have  I  met  with  such  a 
public-spirited,  generous  people.  In  this 
simple  statement  I  do  hut  freely  express 
my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  a  people 
amongst  whom  I  was  a  stranger,  in  thus 
enabling  me  to  prepare  the  way  to  greater 
and  more  extended  effort  on  behalf  of  in- 
dustrial peace,  which  in  the  near  future 
not  I  alone,  hut  all  good  men  sincerely 
hope  to  see  firmly  established  through  the 
entire  Dominion. 

The  plans  of  the  Canadian  Industrial 
Peace  Association  for  the  just  and  amicable 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes  in  their 
inception,  or  where  strikes  or  lockouts  have 
already  occurred,  are  acknowledged  to  be 
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the  best  ever  yet  devised;  but,  my  good 
people,  iet  me  impress  this  one  obvious 
truth  upon  you,  namely,  that  no  plan,  how- 
eve  just,  practicable  or  efficacious,  can 
work  of  itself.  //  must  be  worked.  The 
hand  of  man  is  required  to  put  all  the 
works  of  man  in  motion,  and  God's  mas- 
terpiece in  man,  the  mind,  must  guide  and 
direct  the  hand.  And  so  it  is  with  the  In- 
dustrial Peace  Association  and  its  plans. 
Its  plans  can  be  made  operative,  but  of 
themselves  they  are  as  nothing  unless  they 
are  quickened  into  life  by  the  sincere  and 
active  co-operation  of  man. 

To  this  end  I  here  appeal  to  every 
thoughtful  citizen  of  Canada,  man  and 
woman,  be  their  station  in  life  what  it 
may,  if  they  are  but  human,  /  appeal  to  all 
to  give  their  co-operation  and  support  to 
this  movement  for  industrial  peace. 

No  movement  ever  put  before  a  civilrzed 
people  had  superior  or  such  urgent  claims 
upon  mankind,  or  from  so  many  varied 
points  of  view.  When  we  read  in  the  pub- 
lic press  (the  Vancouver  Province  of 
March  i6,  191 2)  such  items  as  these: 

(London,  March  16,   191a) 

The  folIowinK  are  amonK  the  latest  incidents 
of  the  coal  strike.  The  return  of  the  Bankers' 
Clearing  House  for  the  week  ending  March  15 
shows  a  falling  off  of  £7o,699,ocx>,  compared 
with  its  corresponding  week  of  last  year. 

The  decline  in  railroad  traffic  receipts  last 
week  amounted  to  $2,855,000,  as  compared  with 
the  same  week  last  yes^r. 

LOSS  AMOUKTS  TO  MAMY  MILLIONS 
Exactly  what  the  country  has  already  lost 
by  the  strike  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  but 
the  extent  of  the  damage  may  be  gauged  by 
the  fact  that  the  loss  in  wages  alone  for  one 
week  is  calculated  at  $10,000,000.  About 
$1,450,000  was  paid  out  by  chief  mining  and 
other  trades  unions  in  strike  pay  and  out-of- 
work  pay  this  week,  but  this  was  merely  a 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

PAINFUL    STO«Y    OF    STARVATION 

The  suffering  among  the  decent  poor  conse- 
quent upon  the  present  industrial  strike  has  now 
become  a  most  serious  matter.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  the  distress,  while  widespread,  has 
not  been  generally  acute,  but  every  day,  indeed 
every  hour,  that  now  passes  widens  the  sad 
field  of  hunger  and  bitter  misery.  One's  heart 
is  wrung,  particularly  by  the  needs  of  women 
■nd  children,  the  sick  and  the  aged.  It  is 
evident  that  ev»n  if  the  strike  ceases  at  once 
there  must  be  further  keen  suffering  before 
wages  are  forthcoming. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Lond  n  will  convene  a 
conference  of  all  the  principal  mayors  here  to- 
day. They  will  consider  the  best  method  of 
serving  the  nation's  interest  in  case  of  a  strike. 


Having  read  the  above,  and  being  con- 
scious of  the  horrors  of  industrial  war  as 
it  is  unceasingly  waged  in  all  countries  to- 
day, can  any  man  who  is  human,  much  less 
the  business  man,  the  patriot,  or  the  Chris- 
tian man,  be  filled  with  indifference  to  the 
extent  of  declaring  that  he  is  not  inter- 
ested— 
"Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land!" 
So  exclaimed  the  son  of  rugged  Scotland. 
But,  I  would  ask,  is  there  a  man  in  all  this 
wide  Dominion  so  dead  to  every  human  in- 
stinct, so  dead  to  every  duty  that  tit;  owes 
society,  his  God,  his  country  and  human- 
ity, that  before  his  fellow-men  he  would 
for  a  moment  declare  himself  indifferent 
to  any  honest  effort  in  behalf  of  industrial 
peace?  That  influential  men  have  so  de- 
clared themselves  is  unfortunately  true; 
but  in  all  charity  I  believe  the  declaration 
was  begotten  of  ignorance  or  a  want  of 
thought,  and  with  all  my  sad  experience 
and  many  rebuffs  I  have  still  unbounded 
faith  in  the  inherent  desire  of  my  fellow- 
men  to  do  that  which  is  right,  that  which 
is  just,  and  that  which  will  be  conducive 
to  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  for  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

In  the  next  chapter  will  be  found  the 
tremendous  and  ever-increasing  losses  sus- 
tained by  peaceful  Canada  through  her  in- 
dustrial wars  of  recent  years;  but  in  spite 
of  the  growing  spirit  of  industrial  un- 
rest throughout  the  world,  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  as  a  whole  will  but 
join  and  persevere  in  this  organized  move- 
ment for  industrial  peace  with  the  same 
spirit  of  sincerity  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
people  of  British  Columbia,  we  will  reduce 
the  waste  and  loss  caused  by  industrial 
strife  to  a  fraction  of  its  present  huge  pro- 
portions, in  addition  to  making  our  people 
comparatively  happy,  establishing  and 
maintaining  public  confidence,  and  offer- 
ing to  enterprise  and  capital  the  greatest 
possible  inducement  to  come  to  our  coun- 
trj-  and  develop  our  natural  wealth. 

The  consummation  of  this  humane  and 
patriotic  hope  lies,  not  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Can-idi-tn  Industrial  Peace  Association, 
but  in  the  manner  in  which  its  efforts  may 
be  sustained  by  the  people  of  Canada. 

The  next  best  thing  to  having  accom- 
plished is  to  have  earnestly  tried. 

Let  us  try. 
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The  Union  as  it  is  Now.    What  of  Its  Future? 
For  Good  or  Evil? 


It  is  generally  the  men  who  know  least 
of  the  workings  of  an  institution  who  are 
the  most  pronounced  in  their  opinions  in 
regard  to  its  virtues  or  its  vices.  Ignor- 
ance and  prejudice  must  ever  deprive  us 
of  a  true  sense  of  justice,  and  thus  it  is 
that  we  hear  some  men,  just  and  fair  in 
all  other  respects,  declaiming  against  the 
union  as  being  without  one  redeeming 
qualification.  In  order  that  such  men  may 
he  enlightened,  as  well  as  those  who,  upon 
the  other  hand,  look  upon  the  union  as 
being  without  sin,  I  propose  to  paint  the 
picture  just  as  it  is,  and  as  /  know  it  to  be. 
The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is.  Have 
the  working-men  a  right  to  organize? 
Some  employers  are  so  prejudiced  that  they 
emphatically  declare  they  have  not. 

Let  us  see:  Ask  those  same  employers  if 
they  belong  to  the  Employers'  Association, 
ryr  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  or  the 
Master  Builders'  Association,  and  they  in- 
variably answer  that  they  do,  and  on  fur- 
ther investigation  we  are  likely  to  find 
that  they  belong  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Commercial  Club,  the  Boost- 
ers' Club,  their  social  club,  and  so  on  to 
the  end;  and  furthermore,  if  we  interview 
any  individual  member  of  one  of  those  same 
associations  upon  a  question  of  community 
interest  he  will  just  as  surely  refuse  to 
commit  himself  as  an  individual;  he  will 
unquestionably  refer  you  to  his  association 
or  club.  Let  us  look  further,  and  we  see 
that  in  belonging  to  any  or  all  of  those  as- 
sociations or  clubs  the  employer  is  a  mem- 
ber for  the  simple  and  only  reason  that  it 
benefits  him  to  be  such,  and  furthermore 
that  in  none  of  those  same  associations  can 
the  working-man  find  congenial  associates, 
and  that  in  truth  his  society  is  neither 
courted  nor  desired  in  any  one  of  them. 

Can  we,  then,  be  either  just,  fair  or 
tolerant  if  we  deny  the  working-men's 
right  to  organize  for  the  double  purpose  of 
sociability  and  the  bettering  of  their  condi- 
tion as  men  whose  life  inheritance  is  toil? 
No  fair-minded  man  denies  the  right  of 
the  workers  to  organize ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  cause  of  organized  labor,  the 
tyranny  exercised  by  some  unscrupulous 
leaders  in  the  name  of  the  union,  and  the 
many  foolish  and  unjust  strikes  inaugurat- 


ed hy  the  union  through  bad  advisers,  have 
worked  such  uncalled-for  injury  upon  em- 
ployers that  they  have  become  embittered 
against  the  very  name  of  the  union  to  the 
e.xtent  of  having  declared  unending  war 
against  it.  But  is  this  wise?  I  think  not, 
for  where  prejudice  or  passion  rules,  judg- 
ment is  blinded.  The  union  is  here,  and  it 
is  here  to  stay;  but  if  it  become  a  politi- 
cal organization  instead  of  a  trades  union, 
what  then?  The  trades  union  is  a  won- 
derful organization  if  we  only  care  to 
think  of  it  without  prejudice,  composed,  as 
it  is,  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  different 
nationalities,  occupations  and  standards  of 
education  and  intelligence  and  want  of  in- 
telligence. Do  we  ever  stop  to  think  how 
easy  it  is  to  lead  such  a  group  by  an  appeal 
to  passion  and  to  self  ?  And  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  in  all  ages  designing  men  have  taken 
advantage  of  just  such  situations  to  accom- 
plish their  own  fell  designs? 

Experience  has  shown  me  that  the  work- 
ing-men, in  or  out  of  the  union,  is  the  peer 
of  any  man  for  honesty  of  purpose,  up- 
rightness of  character  and  loyalty  to  his 
friends;  and  the  union,  with  all  its  faults 
(chiefly  begotten  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
rank  and  file  as  to  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue)  is  often  God-like  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  highest  virtues.  Every  union 
has  its  standing  sick  committee,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  visit  the  sick  and  make  a  report  of 
every  such  member  or  his  family  standing 
in  need  of  financial  assistance,  which  is 
freely  and  promptly  given.  They  also 
bury  their  dead,  wherever  found.  If  a 
member  meets  with  an  accident  or  is  killed 
the  union  is  ever  in  the  field  to  take  up  a 
collection,  get  up  a  raffle  or  a  charity  ball 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family.  In  propor- 
tion to  tlieir  means  the  union  men  give 
away  more  in  charity  and  to  lielp  their 
b;  athcr  unionists  than  any  other  class  of 
men  on  cartli.  And  when  an  unjust  strike 
is  proposed,  it  there  is  a  man  at  the  meet- 
ing who  has  both  the  moral  courage  and 
the  ability  to  present  the  employer's  side 
in  its  true  light,  as  well  as  the  wit  to  com- 
bat the  sophistry  ever  at  the  tip  of  the  agi- 
tator's tongue,  then  is  it  impossible  to  have 
a  strike  voted.  This  I  know  to  be  true. 
But,  as  I  have  already  saiH,  they  are  easily 
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led,  and,  of  course,  they  are  prejudiced,  as 
«_  body,  and  the  restless  spirits  are  ever  ac- 
tive in  stirring  up  strife,  and  they  are  al- 
ways there.  But  with  such  material  to  be 
moulded  for  good  or  evil,  why  leave  all  the 
moulding  in  the  hands  of  professional 
mountebanks,  whose  only  mission  on  earth 
seems  to  be  the  sowing  of  the  seed  of  dis- 
cord and  the  embittering  of  the  minds  of 
really  honest  workmen  against  their  em- 
ployers and  against  society  at  large?  I 
often  hear  both  employers  and  business  men 
say:  "Oh,  the  uiriun  men  themselves  are 
all  right.  //  is  the  leaders  that  make  all 
the  trouble."  Just  so;  but  what  else  do 
you  expect?  The  labor  leader  must  show 
cause,  else  he  wouldn't  be  a  leader;  he 
would  have  nothing  to  lead,  and,  of  course, 
he  doesn't  want  to  work.  Therefore  he 
has  to  make  trouble.    That  is  his  business. 

WHAT,  THEN,  IS  TO  BE  DONE? 

Just  this:  If  we  would  have  things  bet- 
ter instead  of  growing  worse,  as  they  have 
been  steadily  doing  for  the  last  20  years, 
there  must  be  a  common  ground  where  em- 
ployers, their  employees  and  the  public  can 
meet  as  men;  as  members  of  the  same  com- 
munity; as  citizens  of  the  same  country, 
and  there  honestly  exchange  views  and  as 
man  to  man  endeavor  to  understand  condi- 


tions from  each  other's  point  of  view.  How 
is  this  to  be  brought  about?  The  Indus- 
trial _  Peace  Association  provides  every 
requisite,  where  the  only  thing  required  of 
a  member  is  that  he  be  a  man  of  good  cha- 
racter and  stands  for  industrial  peace  with 
justice.  Some  people  say:  "Oh,  it  can't  be 
done."  They  are  the  weaklings  who  just 
live  and  die  without  ever  having  done  any- 
thing else  while  on  earth.  To  all  who  say 
you  can't,  I  ask  them  did  they  ever  try, 
and  answer  them  by  telling  them  that  they 
would  have  said  the  same  to  Morse,  to 
Edison,  to  Jcnner,  to  Pasteur,  to  Curry,  to 
Marconi,  to  Orville  Wright,  to  Burb'ank, 
and  to  Christ  himself  and  a  thousand 
others  WHO  HAVE  DONE  IT. 

There  has  been  so  much  lost  to  the 
world  by  your  "can't  do  its"  and  so  much 
done  in  spite  of  them,  that  their  croaking 
no  longer  affects  men  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion.    I  not  only  say  we  can,  but  ive  icill. 

The  great  voice  of  the  people  is  crying 
out  for  industrial  peace,  and  the  small 
voice  of  the  pessimist  and  the  vicious  tongue 
of  the  professional  disturber  of  our  indus- 
trial peace  will  soon  be  forever  stilled  by 
the  org^inized  voice  of  a  just  and  progres- 
sive people,  declaiming  against  the  wilful 
waste  of  industrial  war. 


Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  from  1904  to  1909  Inclusive 


I  will  here  endeavor  to  place  before  my 
readers,  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  near  as  the 
authentic  figures  at  my  command  will  per- 
mit, just  what  strikes  and  lockouts  mean 
for  the  working-men,  their  employers  and 
the  people  of  Canada. 

The  Dep.irtment  of  Labor  of  Canada 
has  placed  the  average  wages  of  those 
thrown  out  of  work  through  labor  troubles 
at  $2.25  per  day,  and  the  average  produc- 
tion $6.44  and  a  fraction  per  day,  or  $2,018 
per  year.  From  the  same  authority  we 
find  that  the  number  of  days'  time  lost 
through  strikes  and  lockouts  for  the  six 
years  beginning  with  1904  are  as  follows: 

'904 278,956  days 

1905  284,140      " 

1906 490,400      " 

1907 613,936      " 

«9o8    718,443      " 

1909 872,000      " 

or  a  total  of  3.257.875  days  in  six  years,  or 


an  average  of  542,979  per  year,  which  gives 
us  45,248  and  a  fraction  per  month,  and 
a  little  over  870  days'  time  lost  to  both 
workers  and  employers  every  week  in  the 
year  for  the  years  referred  to. 

Surely  this  in  itself  is  enough  to  make 
any  sane  labor  leader  or  employer,  if  he 
be  but  honest  and  well-meaning,  pause  and 
think  if  there  is  not  some  better  method 
which  might  be  adopted  to  take  the  place 
of  the  present  chaotic  and  destructive  tac- 
tics. But  let  us  go  a  little  further  and  see 
what  the  toilers  lose  in  actual  dollars  and 
cents : 

The  Department  of  Labor  says  that  a 
moderate  estimate  of  losses  to  the  working 
people  would  be  as  follows: 

for  1905   $    639,315 

>906   1,103,400 

'907    1,381,468 

1908   1,616,497 

•909   1,962,000 
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or  a  total  of  $6,702,680  lost  in  five  years 
to  the  working  people  of  Canada,  and  lost 
for  ever  and  for  ever. 

I  am  aware  that  few  people  pay  much 
attention  to  a  large  array  of  figures  cover- 
ing a  lengthy  period,  and  my  only  desire 
being  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  tre- 
mendous waste  occasioned  by  industrial 
warfare,  I  will  reduce  the  losses  to  years 
and  weeks  through  the  simple  process  of 
division,  \  hich  gives  us  a  yearly  loss  of 
$1,340,536,  or  a  weekly  loss  in  wages  alone 
of  $25,779.  This  is  the  direct  loss;  but 
who  can  compute  the  indirect  loss  to  labor 
and  the  country  through  lost  trade  owing 
to  the  stoppage  of  production? 

Working  men  and  women  of  Canada, 
don't  waste  a  single  thought  on  the  wriiv'r 
of  this  chapter ;  give  your  thoughts  to  these 
figures,  and  then  ask  yourselves  tliis  ques- 
tion If,  instead  of  spending  r.ll  this  vast 
sum  of  money,  wastmg  your  energy,  and 
devoting  the  intellect  with  which  God  has 
endowed  you  in  carrying  on  a  wasteful  in- 
dustrial war  with  your  employers,  you  ha:! 
earnestly  and  honestly  devoted  your  ener- 
gies, guided  by  the  light  of  reason  and  actu- 
ated by  justice  only,  to  the  bettering  of 
your  condition,  would  it  have  been  at  all 
necessary  for  you  to  have  deprived  your- 
selves of  the  many  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life  that  the  use  of  this  $25,779 
per  week  would  assuredly  have  obtained  for 
you? 

I  boldly  assert  that  in  Canada  today, 
whatever  the  past  may  have  been,  un- 
der wise  leadership — leadership  worthy  of 
the  name,  where  self  should  be  forgotten. 
the  working  people  can  obtain  justice  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  dollar.  The  sym- 
pathy of  every  free  people  goes  out  spon- 
taneously to  honest  toil.  Public  opinion  in 
every  free  country  is  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort, and  Carlyle  tells  you,  and  tells  you 
truly,  that  "the  gnat  soul  of  the  iiorltt 
is  just."  And  has  not  your  Government 
provided  you  with  the  machinery  whereby 
you  can  bring  your  claims  before  this  su- 
preme tribunal — the  Great  and  Generous 
Heart  of  Your  Own  People?  And  if  this 
is  not  enough  to  convince  the  working-men 
of  the  crudity  and  folly  of  striking,  except 
in  the  most  extreme  cases  and  when  all  else 
has  fa'led,  let  me  state  that  of  289  labor 
battles  fought  to  a  finish  between  employ- 
ers and  employees  of  the  Dominion  in  the 
five  yeirs  referred  to,  the  employers  won 


168  times,  while  the  employees  were  suc- 
cessful in  just  121  of  the  above  number. 
Thus  out  of  the  289  pitched  battles  the 
employers  won  47  more  than  did  the  em- 
ployees, while  during  all  those  struggles 
the  workers  lost  $2.15  for  every  dollar  of 
loss  inflicted  on  their  employers.  If  this  is 
true,  amJ  it  is.  I  would  ask,  Is  striking  a 
good  business  proposition  if  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed? How  long  will  a  business  man  be  in 
business  if  he  persists  in  pursuim;  a  busi- 
ness policy  in  which  he  is  a  loser  each  suc- 
ceeding year? 

I  have  not  the  time  to  investigate  the 
figures  showing  the  exact  losses  of  em- 
ployers during  the  five  years  wherein  the 
losses  to  employees  is  shown,  but  having 
at  hand  the  losses  of  both  the  employees 
and  employers  of  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  as  compiled  by  Car- 
ral  D.  Wright,  I  find  by  the  rule  of  sim- 
ple proportion  (supposing  the  ratio  of  loss 
to  be  the  same)  that  the  Canadian  em- 
ployer in  the  five  years  of  which  I  am 
speaking  lost  the  sum  of  $3,111,348,  or  at 
the  rate  of  $622,269  per  year,  which,  add- 
ed to  $6,702,680  lost  by  their  employees, 
gives  us  a  total  of  $9,814,028  for  the  five 
years,  or  $1,962,805  per  \ear  by  the  em- 
ployers and  their  employees  fighting  one 
another  over  who  shall  get  the  greater 
share  of  that  which  has  been  jointly  paid 
them  by  a  most  generous  and  far  from  ex- 
acting third  party,  upon  whom  they  are 
both  inflicting  injury,  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing, in  return  for  their  generous  patronage. 
Do  the  union  men  and  thi  ir  employers 
ever  stop  to  think?  Or,  thinking,  do  they 
care  about  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
amount  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population?  Or  do  they  ever  consider  for 
a  moment  tint  if  it  were  not  for  this  other 
ninety-seven  per  ci-nt.  of  the  people,  that 
to  themselves  their  joint  products  would 
be  absolutely  useless?  Or  iiow  long  do 
they  think  this  long-surfering  third  party 
is  going  to  remain  quiescent  under  their 
destructive  policy? 

If  employers  and  their  employees  can- 
not or  will  not  evolve  a  plan  whereby  they 
can,  and  will,  divide  their  joint  profits  paid 
into  their  common  treasury  by  the  great 
distributing  and  consuming  third  party, 
then  this  third  party,  through  the  force  of 
enlightened,  progressive  and  organized 
public  opinion,  will  compel  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  their  everlasting  disputes. 
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Why  should  ninety-teven  people  out  of 
every  one  hundred  be  put  to  inconvenience 
end  have  their  live*  and  property  jeopard- 
ized by  the  quarrels  of  the  other  three  over 
money  that  has  been  jointly  paid  them  by 
this  fame  ninety-seven?  Nothing  but  the 
sympathy  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
for  labor's  efforts  to  better  its  condition 
could  have  induced  the  public  to  silent  suf- 
fering for  such  a  length  of  time;  but  sym- 
pathy, like  all  that  is  human,  has  its  limits, 
and  the  limit  has  been  reached. 

In  regard  to  the  indirect  loss  to  mer- 
chants and  others  through  unsettled  condi- 
tions and  the  withdrawal  of  money  from 
the  legitimate  channels  of  trade,  the  in- 
ability of  the  idle  to  purchase,  and  the  not 
infrequent  destruction  of  perishable  goods, 
it  is  impossible  for  even  or  National  Bu- 
reaus of  Informatio'  to  approach  it;  but 
we  can  get  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  wealth  lost  to 
Canada  through  the  stopping  of  pro- 
duction. The  productive  capacity  of 
the  worker  assisted  by  machinery  is  es- 
timated at  $6.44  per  day,  and  in  the  five 
years  referred  to  there  was  lo,;t  the  produc- 
tion of  2,928,969  days  through  strikes  and 
lockouts,  which  gives  us  a  total  loss  of 
wealth  that  might,  and  would,  have  been 
produced  but  for  our  labor  wars,  reaching 
$20,662,560,  or  $4,132,512  a  year.      Just 


think  of  it!  And  yet  some  business  men 
tell  us,  and  often  rather  unceremoniously, 
that  tkty  are  not  interested. 

My  dear  reader,  the  time  has  come. 
It  i$  here  now,  when  no  man  who 
cares  for  his  own  or  his  country's  fu- 
ture prosperity  or  for  his  children's 
future  can  say  with  truth  that  he  is 
not  interested  in  this,  the  greatest  of 
all  quesf'ons,  the  Labor  Question.  And 
of  all  countries  none  is  more  interested 
than  Canada,  with  her  vast  territory  and 
immeasurably  rich  and  undeveloped  re- 
sources, taken  in  conjunction  with  her 
sparse  population.  She  needs  capital  to  de- 
velop her  resources,  and  workmen  to  as- 
sist. First  of  all.  Capital ;  and  Capital  to- 
day is  casting  its  eyes  over  the  whole 
civilized  world  seeking  a  haven  of  refuge 
from  Industrial  Warfare.  No  greater  in- 
ducement can  be  offered  to  Capital  to  come 
to  Canada  and  invest  than  a  Canadian 
guarantee  of  Industrial  Peace;  and  where 
active  capital  takes  up  its  abode,  labor  finds 
a  home,  and  business  generally  stands  erect 
and  independent. 

If  in  placing  this  tedious  chapter  before 
the  people  of  Canada  I  may  have  served, 
however  little,  to  make  others  think,  I  will 
be  repaid  in  full  for  this  effort  to  make 
men  conscious  of  what  Is  best  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  country. 


To  Our  Working  Men  and  Women: 
For  What  Do  W^e  Work?     Do  We  Not  W^ork  for  Profit? 


Query:  Are  We  Working  Intelli- 
OEN'^'.Y  TO  THIS  End?  . 

This  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 
We  work  for  profit,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  secure  for  ourselves  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  us  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  procurable  by  our  endeavors. 
This  being  conceded,  the  only  question  at 
issue  is  the  method  or  methods  which 
should  be  adopted  by  the  workers  in  order 
to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  just  pro- 
fit on  the  energy,  skill  and  intelligence 
which  they  invest  in  the  joint  production 
of  wealth  by  both  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployers. The  most  vital  question  at  issue 
in  the  industrial  world  today  for  the 
workers  is.  Are    they    pursuing  the    bat 


methods  possible,  and  if  not,  why  pursue  a 
■wrong  course  for  the  avowed  object  of 
rightii.,;  wrongs,  actual  or   imagined? 

The  methods  pursued  today  by  organ- 
ized labor  leaders,  as  a  rule,  are  force, 
compulsioti  and  threat,  all  of  which  are 
opposed  to  profit,  prosperity,  happiness 
and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  labor. 

Don't  get  angry,  my  fellow-toiler,  and 
throw  this  pamphlet  down,  declaring  you 
will  not  read  such  stuff.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  condemn  my  assertions  when  I 
fail  to  make  good.  Is  not  the  strike  a 
weapon  of  force?  Is  not  the  boycott  a 
threat  and  a  weapon  specifically  designed 
to  ruin  any  man  in  business  who  refuses  to 
comply   with   organized    labor's   demands. 
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whatever  they  hef   And  are  not  the  union 
label  and  the  doied  shop  exclu»ive  Atk  ing 
and  monopoly  insofar   as   the   union   can 
enforce  them?   h  not  the  'prentice  restric- 
tion, the  denying  to  others  the  privileges  we 
claimed  for  ourselves  and  that  were  freely 
accorded  to  us  by  the  just  and  fair-minded 
men  of  our  own  younger  days?     Carlyle 
says,  and  truly,  that  in  the  end  there  is  no- 
thing else   but  justice.     Therefore  let  us 
at  least  be  fair  with  ourselves,  and  being 
so,  we  mu     admit  the  foregoing  to  be  true. 
Now,  let  us  see  how  these  adopted  methods 
for  improving  the  condition  of  labor  or  en- 
hancing its  profits  work  out,  and  to  do  so 
intelligently    let  the  working  people  in  the 
first    instance   impress   this    fact    indelibly 
upon  their  minds,  viz.:  that  a  day's  time, 
a  day's  labor  and  •■•^<;  reward  or  profit,  once 
lost  to  them,  is  loM  for  ever.    Man  cannot 
store  his  energy;  he  cannot  go  idle  today 
and  do  two  days'  work  tomorrow;  every 
hour  lost  is  lost  for  all  eternity,  and  this 
is  why  honest  toilers  dread  enforced  idle- 
ness.      Then     why     voluntary     idleness 
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through  striking,  if  by  any  honorable  means 
the  strike  can  be  avoided?  That  many 
strikes  could  have  been  avoided  in  the  past 
no  man  can  deny:  that  many  were  wan- 
tonly foolish    all  must  admit. 

What  is  the  working-man's  interest  in 
the  union?  The  union  is  a  joint-stock 
company  or  business  concern,  and  all  its 
members  are  stockholders  and  should  re- 
ceive the  highest  dividends  possible  from 
a  properly-managed  business  concern.  Is 
the  union  managed  for  the  very  best  inter- 
ests of  all  its  members?  IT  IS  NOT. 
Are  its  methods  business  methods?  1  HtY 
ARE  NOT.    And  now  for  the  proof: 

Every  hour's  time  lost,  every  dollar  lost 
by  labor  through  labor  disputes  which 
could  have  been  settled  in  their  inception 
through  conciliation  or  arbitration,  has 
been  a  dead  and  irreparable  loss  of  profit  to 
labor;  every  dollar  that  has  been  lost  to 
labor  through  the  sympathetic  strike  has 
been  a  useless  and  unpardonable  waste  of 
money  in  an  abortive  effort;  every  strike 
that  has  been  inaugurated  precipitately 
or  without  conditions  having  been  tho- 
roughly investigated  beforehand,  and 
:howing  a  reasonable  hope  of  success,  has 
been  a  total  waste  of  both  energy  and  profit 
to  the  toilers.  Government  statistics  prove 
that  for  thirty  years  past  labor  has  lost  two 
dollars  and  fifteen  cents  for  every  single 


dollar  lost  by  employera  through  itrike*  in 
the  United  States;  that  they  gained  in 
forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  strikes  (all  of 
minor  proportion  and  chiefly  in  the  build- 
ing trades),  while  losing  forty-nine  per 
cent.,  which  included  all  the  larger  strikes, 
such  as  railroad,  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing, the  other  nine  per  cent,  being  com- 
promised. 

Between  the  years  1881  and  1901.  in  the 
United  States,  the  loss  in  wages  to  employ- 
ees of  establishments  in  which  strikes  oc- 
curred amounted  to  $257,863,47^  The 
loss  to  employees  due  to  lockouts  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  $48,8i9,74S> 
or  a  grand  total  loss  tu  employees  from 
strikes  and  lockouts  of  $306,683,233-  The 
loss  to  employers  from  strikes  and  lock- 
outs during  this  same  period  amounted  to 

$142,659,104. 

VVill  any  sensible  working-man  say  for 
a  moment,  after  this  plain  statement  of 
facts,  that  striking  is  the  most  profitable 
method  that  the  working-men  can  adopt? 
I  tell  you,  working  men  and  women,  in  all 
sincerity  and  as  a  man  who  knows,  that 
the  only  man  on  earth  who  profits  by  a 
strike  is  the  pretended  friend  of  labor  who 
never  labors,  but  lives  at  ease  and  too  often 
in  riot,  by  the  very  trouble  which  he  has 
been  the  cause  of  and  through  which  you 
and  yours  suffer. 

I  have  no  desire  to  disparage  any  man, 
and  labor  leaders  least  of  all,  while  writ- 
ing and  working  for  Industrial  Peace;  but 
I  would  be  unjust  to  the  cause  I  have  es- 
poused if  I  failed  to  place  before  my  tel- 
low-toilers  a  few  facts  and  then  apply  the 
light  of  reason  with  which  God  has  en- 
dowed us  all  to  the  end  that  we  may  judge 
justly. 

I  have  alrea''-  said  that  the  union  is  not 
managed  in  a  manner  to  yield  the  greatest 
amount  of  profit  for  its  members  or  stock- 
holders. I  will  now  say  that  it  is  too  often 
managed  for  the  express  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing its  man-gers  at  the  expense  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  honest  employers,  the  politicians 
and  the  people  at  large ;  and  do  not  misun- 
derstand me — I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
union,  nor  am  I  discussing  the  union.  It  is 
the  management  by  the  labor  leaders  I  am 
discussing.  Do  we  forget  or  approve  of  the 
notorious  Sam  Parks,  of  New  York,  who 
died  in  Sing  Sing,  who  was  in  the  pav 
of  the  large  construction  companies  for  the 
express    purpose  of    calling    strikes    upon 
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independent  builder*  in  order  to  put  them 
out  of  business  and  thus  create  a  monopoly 
for  the  larger  concerns?  What  did  it  mat- 
ter to  him  that,  to  carry  out  his  nefarioun 
purposes  and  enrich  himself,  the  workinK- 

""o  T.'"'  ^'"  ■'"'  """^  business  t>e  disrupt- 
ed. Here  is  a  sample  from  Chicago,  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers  as  a  result  of  in- 
vestigations by  the  Grand  Jury: 

(From  the  "Public  Prrw"  of  July  j,  1905) 

VAMPIRES     PREY     ON     ALL     CHICAOO 

BISINESS  LIFE 

Reti:rmn<;  indutme.nts 

AGAINST    LABOR    LEADERS 

(JRAND    JIRY    SAYS    BLACKMAIL    IS 
EVERYWHERE 

few    acknowledKed    facti    .uflicr.      John    Grav 

W„"^*?''~°,  '"  "'""K  '""•«"»•  «rke 
aRainst  independent  truck  concern,  to  injure 
their  bu,.n«».  John  C.  Driscoli,  who  before 
becom.nK  a  labor  manager  wa,  working  for 
J«5  per  week,  received,  in  1902,  for  «rvice, 
rendered    m    settling    strikes,    the    comfortable 

to  be  called  before  they  could  be  settled).  Here 
Vni  I  1'"  "nf'n'ed  items  of  interest  to  honest 
union  men  and  others:  Strike  on  Chicago  Rail- 

PSh«  ■„""•!''  '"■;  ^'''^'  ^'^  '»  ^""''i"' 
.,  P ,,  •  t  w  '■"'  °'  '"nisters-  union,  and  $+00 
to  Patrick  Mahon,  teamsters'  business  agenV 
For  setling  strike  on  the  H.  H.  Kohlsaat  Baker 
Co..  Uriscoll  received  $2,000.  Robert  Noren 
business  agent  of  the  garment  workers,  $1,500' 
For  settling  Kellog  Switchboard  strike  Oris- 
coll  received  $1,000.  For  settling  rubber 
workers  strike  Driscoll  received  $3,000;  of 
course,  Uriscoll  had  to  divv  up.  For  settlin., 
-trike  at  the  Kennedy  Biscuit  Co.,  $2?<!oo     c'or^ 

ihe  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  (now  of  Sine 
Sing),  It  was  proved,  sent  hi,  wife  in  Boston 
»i,ooo  in  one  week  by  mailing  three  different 
post  oHice  orders  m  one  and  the  same  week  out 
of  a  salary  of  $,50  per  month.  The  c;rand 
Jiirys  fin.lmg  is  that  not  onlv  Shea,  but  Hugh 
McGee.  James  Barry,  Edward  Mullen,  John 
Gallagher,  Jeremiah  McCarthy,  Alber  Young 
and  many  other  lalwr  leaders  of  Chicago  have 
been  living  „n  the  fat  of  the  land  and  spend- 
ing more  money  in  dissipation  than  honest  me- 
chanics can  earn  for  the  support  of  their  wives 
and   families. 

In  every  instance  relative  to  the  forego- 
ing  the  honest  union  man  was  made  the 
labor  leader's  grafting  lever.  The  union 
man  lost  his  time  and  monev;  lost  the 
strike,  and  he  and  his  did  the  suffering.  Is 
this  an  isolated  case?  Oh,  dear,  no!  Of  late 
years  this  is  the  rule  in  the  United  nates 
at  least.  I  could  (ill  a  whole  vo'  .e  with 
the  printed  and  authentic  proofs  that  I  have 


nni  r  K.T  ''"  "•"/'"  >""  «"«'  *hich 
now  lie  before  me  as  I  write,  but  for  which 
I  hav,!  not  the  space.  Vet  here  is  a  con- 
densation  of   further   evidence   alonft  this 

(From  the  New  York  "World,"  December  ,1. 
1905) 

Wifliy /'•''""«•  '""'y-'h'".  hii  brother, 
,lJh  ™'  »""">•  """I  John  (Joldfoss,  twenty- 
eight    member,   of   the   Journeymen    Plumber.' 

Grih.'™"""  ."''Si  '''"*"  y"'"d»y  afternoon  .t 
Grahame   and    Montrose   avenue   by   the    w.lk- 
ng  .  e  egate.  of  their  own   union.     The  wj Ik- 
ing  delegate,  had  organized  1  .v.tem  of  graft 
..pon  employer,    calling  .trike.  wheJe  the  gr" 
wa.  denied,  and  at  an  election  held  in  the  union 
two  night.  ago  the  victim,  h.d  taken  a  pr„m°" 
nen,  part  in  ousting  the  grafter,  from  office 
(Oiicago    May   19,   .909.  by  A..ociated  Pre..) 
Roar.  Out  Strike  Order  from  hi.  Autocar- 

^"f"",  \  '^'"'''^"  'Skinny  Madden"  pre.i. 
dent  of  the  A„ociated  Building  Trad«  Coun- 
cl,  one  bitter,  cold  day  la.t  winter.  snuX 
wrapped  in  fur.  and  .  diamond  blazing  from 
11.  »hir  front,  went  to  the  building  of  the 
Joseph  Klicka  Construction  Company  and  called 
a  strike  which  made  .50  men  idle,  who  had  no 
grievance  whatever  with  their  employers.  The 
men  pleaded  with  Madden  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main at  work  for  the  reason  that  they  had  no 
grievance  and  for  the  sake  of  their  w've.  and 
children;  all  in  vain. 

•Madden  settled  this  strike  on  t  •  .  av- 
nient  to  him  by  Klicka  of  $1,200,  for  ,.  ,ich 
■Madden  has  since  been  convicted  and  sent 
to  jail : 

(The    "Weekly    Mail,"    St-^kton.     California. 
January  20,  1912) 

CO.MMEST  AND  OPINION 


.    The   Stockton    ".Mail"   has   been   plain-.poken 
in   regard   to  Olaf  Tveitmoe,   the  drunken   and 

Te'c  n^HM '"'°'"",   "^^^  ■''""^-    ""o    has    abused 
the   conhdence    of   the    labor    unions;    who    has 

spent  thousand,  without  any  accounting;  who 
has  been  hand  m  glove  with  cowardly-  assas- 
sins; who  IS  under  indictment  and  out' on  bail 
now,  charged  with  felony;  who  is  an  ex-co* 
Vict;  and  who  has  misled  hones,  union  men  o 
heir  loss  and  ,0  the  irreparable  damage  of  the 
labor  cause;  and  the  Stockton  "Mail"  will  con- 

Z*"  n^i'iT  "f"  •''''  ^"'"  K"f'"  and  hood- 
lurn  unni  laboring  men  know  him  a,  he  is  and 
kick  liim  out  of  the  positions  which  he  holds 
and  from  which  he  draws  an  aggregate  of 
salaries  nearly  twice  a,  large  a,  the  salary  o 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  State,.  Think 
of  it-this  Ignorant,  bellowing  bullhead,  who 
hasn  t  worked  at  his  trade  of  cement-mixer  for 
>ear,,  drawing  over  $20,000  annuallv  in  the 
way  of  salaries  from  different  office,',  beside, 
what  he  ha,  grafted  from  union  funds  I  n" 
wonder  he  has  a  home  in  San  Francisco,  luxu- 
rious office,   ,n   San   Franri«-o,    a   summer  res"- 

jearlv     n    drinking   and    gambling.      Sav,    hovv 
long    will    you    workmen    be    fool,    enough    t" 
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keep  luch  srtdcri  ritting  irounit  the  country  In 
Pullman  can,  itocked  with  fancy  winn,  whilt 
you  pay  the  bill  from  the  poor  wagei  earned 
in  the  meat  of   your   fool   browi?     Say,  how 

long  will  you? 

•  •      • 

The  Tveitmoe  KanR  hai  Ions  controlled  the 
buildinK  trades  unions  by  political  tactics  that 
ought  to  make  the  old  Espee  law-oHice  Kane  of 
political  cmoki  blush  to  look  their  feeble  per- 
formances in  the  face.  Knowing  that  the  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  locals  outnumbered  all 
others,  these  fellows  set  to  work  years  ago  to 
capture  and  to  keep  control  of  these  locals. 
I'heir  methods  were  as  simple  and  direct  at 
those  of  a  gas-pipe  thug,  and  were  eminently 
successful.  Before  the  Are,  the  hall  in  which 
llie  union  controlling  the  locaN  mentioned  met 
seated  not  over  seven  hundreil  men.  There 
were  over  four  thousand  members  of  this  union. 
By  giving  notice  in  advance,  it  was  easy  to 
pack  at  least  five  hundred  McCarthy-Tveitmoe 
followers  into  the  hali;  and  the  other  three 
thousand  five  himdred  could  stav  outside  and 
suck  their  thumbs.  Only  such  resolutions  as 
the  gang  wanted  were  considered.  Any  mm 
who  dared  oppose  McCarthy  and  Tveitmoe 
was  howled  do«vn  or  thrown  out.  Then  he 
was  hounded  until  he  lost  his  job.  A  business 
agent,  followed  him  from  building  to  building 
and  (|uietly  warned  the  cnntr  'tor  that  there 
would  be  trouble  if  he  wtn  employed.  By 
such  tactics  as  these,  this  gang  established  a 
virtual  reign  of  terror.  Decent  union  men  quit 
going  to  meetings,  in  despair  of  getting  fair 
plav.  And  so,  in  the  name  of  unionism,  and 
in  the  verv  balls  r'  the  unions,  fair  play  was 
killed  and  free  speech  denied.  These  state- 
ments are  facts,  and  known  to  all  union  men. 
Then  these  fellows  extended  their  activities. 
Thev  began  to  terroriie  the  locals  in  the  small 
cities.  Tveitmoe  set  his  henchmen  to  take 
charge  of  the  small  local  unions,  and  carry  out 
his  orders.  Where  a  brave  man  stood  for  fair 
plav  and  union  principles,  he  was  followed, 
threatened,  caused  to  lose  his  job,  denounced 
as  a  scal>,  and  even  his  life  put  in  danger. 
That  happened  right  here,  when  a  dynamiter 
and  thug  was  sent  be  re  to  kill  the  editor  of  the 
"Labor  Cnion  Advocate" — and  sweat  in  his 
cowardly  fright  when  denounced  on  the  floor 
of  the  union  and  told  that  there  were  men 
present  who  knew  of  his  boasts  that  he  had 
had  a  hand  in  dynamiting  one  structure.  Such 
were  the  methods  by  which  this  ex-convict  and 
criminal  still  at  heart  got  control  of  and  then 
abused  and  grafted  the  good  cause  of  the  work- 
ing-men. And  now  this  fellow  denies  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Stockton  Building  Trades 
Council,  a  decent  citizen,  a  property  owner,  and 
as  superior  morally  and  intellectually  to  Tveit- 
moe as  a  respectable  man  is  to  a  rogue  and 
rascal,  the  seat  in  the  state  con>'ention  which 
his  fellow-workmen  sent  him  to  occupy.  It  it 
the  same  kind  of  ring  rule,  the  same  bulldozing 
and  the  same  ununion  tactics  which  these  bullies 
have  used  for  years. 

•  •      • 

Union  men,  if  you  are  cowards  and  fools 
enough  to  let  this  handful  of  bullies,  grafters 
and   strong-arm  men  control   your   local,  drive 


your  decent  mtmberi  from  office,  drive  then 
from  their  jobs  and  smirch  the  good  cause  of 
unionism  and  the  honorable  name  of  labor  by 
midnight  association  with  prostitutes,  gamblers, 
drunkards,  thieves  and  assassins,  how  long  do 
you  think  the  public  will  continue  to  have  any 
respect  for  you  or  any  sympathy  for  your  cause' 
Boys,  you  must  either  clean  out  this  gang,  or 
the  people  will  damn  you  I 

Union  men  of  Cinaila,  ran  vou  put  your- 
selves under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  alien 
or);ani/ation  such  as  the  Americati  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  whose  president  and 
leaders  are  such  as  they  are  here  shown  to 
be,  and  who  are  still  reta-'ied  in  office,  ex- 
convicts  and  indicted  dynamiters  though 
they  be.  If  you  do,  you  must  stand  judged 
and  condemned  by  all  honest,  patriotic 
Canadian  citizens. 

The  street  car  sirike  of  San  Francisco 
was  called  for  political  reasons,  and  in 
spite  of  every  effort  of  the  company  to  ef- 
fect a  settlement  throuuh  arbitration. 
Every  union  man  in  San  Francisco  was  as- 
sessed $1  per  week,  o.stensibly  to  assist  the 
strikers.  Over  $2oo,ocx)  was  thus  col- 
lected. Since  then  the  union  men  in  their 
meetings  and  through  the  public  press  have 
demanded  to  know  where  this  vast  sum  of 
money  went.  The  street  car  men  didn't 
net  it  and  the  labor  leaders  won't  tell ;  but 
one  si^;nificant  fact  is  indelibly  engraved 
upon  the  minds  of  San  Francisco's  citi- 
zens, viz.,  that  P.  H.  McCarthy,  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Huildin^  Trades 
Council,  conducted  the  most  e.xtravajjant 
political  campaign  immediately  after,  in 
his  effort  to  become  major,  that  ever  was 
conducted  in  that  city. 

Surely  no  man  will  imacine  that  a  sane 
man  can  take  pleasure  in  writing 
about  such  painful  facts  as  these;  but 
I  see  no  other  way  by  which  the 
honest  men  in  the  union  can  be  made 
to  think,  and  I  am  doubtful  if  the 
most  able  and  powerful  writers  of  today 
can  awaken  them  from  their  present  state 
of  lethargy  and  indifference  as  to  the  clean 
and  proper  management  of  their  own 
union.  The  men  who  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  the  union,  or  any  other  associa- 
tion, dominate  it,  rule  it,  and  in  the  end 
they  sway  its  every  policy.  The  honest 
and  undesigning  union  men  do  not  attend 
the  meetings;  your  Skinny  Mike  Maddens 
do;  and  herein  lies  the  mismanagement  of 
the  union  and  the  evil  repute  in  which 
many  of  labor's  best  friends  hold  it  todav. 
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N»  rmployer  c/  lodaj  objtrli  to  Ihr 
umon.  Bear  thit  in  mind.  It  it  the  act* 
committed  in  the  union'*  name,  or  through 
the  imtiKation  of  the  union,  to  which  honnt 
men  object ;  but  if  the  be«t  element  in  the 
union  refuws  to  attend  the  union  meet- 
ings and  deliberately  lubmita  to  boiis  rule, 
that  element  mu«t  also  bear  its  share  of 
every  odium  which  attaches  to  that  of 
which  they  themselves,  as  honest  men  and 
women,  disapprove  when  brought  upon  the 
union  through  the  union's  acts  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Boss. 

The  next  thing  the  union  man  must 
realize  is  that  the  union  represents  scarcely 
nine  p«-r  cent,  of  the  wage  workers  of  the 
country,  and  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the 
people  at  large.  This  leaves  the  union  ab- 
solutely at  the  mercy  of  public  opinion; 
and  so  far  from  being  in  the  position  of  the 
dictator  which  its  leaders  have  assumed  it 
to  be,  it  must  ever,  if  it  would  be  success- 
ful, court  the  sympathy  and  good  opinion 
of  the  general  public.  Experience  has 
compelled  the  most  arrogant  labor  leaders 
in  the  world  to  acknowledge  this  incon- 
trovertible truth.  How  long  will  any  busi- 
ness man  or  firm  be  in  business  if  he  or  it 
defy  the  public?  Their  every  effort  and 
the  highest  intelligence  of  all  successful 
business  men  have  been  devoted  to  the  gain- 
ing of  public  confidence  in  the  superiority 
of  their  merchandise  and  their  desire  to  be 
fair,  just  and  accommodating.  Is  this  the 
object  of  the  boycott,  or  the  union  label,  or 
the  closed  shop,  or  the  'prentice  restric- 
tion? 

What  is  and  ever  has  been  the  motto  of 
the  union?  Is  it  not  that  AN  INIURY 
TO  ONE  IS  AN  INJURY  TO  ALL? 
Ha  '  -  union  got  a  patent  or  a  union  label 
on  i.iat  motto  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
that  tiiey  can  afford  to  call  their  ninety 
per  cent,  of  honest  brother-toilers  scabs; 
that  they  can  afford  to  indiscriminately 
boycott  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer 
and  even  the  church?  \cs,  the  church,  as 
I  will- show  a  little  later  on.  .My  fellow- 
toilers,  the  great  heart  of  the  people  of  to- 
day (ioes  out  >n  sympathy  to  the  honest, 
struggling  working  people;  to  the  wives 
and  children  of  working-men;  but  thi<-. 
same  great  heart,  living  a;d  palpitating  in 
the  bodies  of  a  free  people,  stands  first  and 
last  and  all  the  time,  as  I  hope  it  ever  will, 
for  liberty,  justice  and  fair  dealing,  and  as 
such  must  ever    be    in  rebellion    against 


tyranny,  injustice  and  coercion,  whether  at 
the  hands  of  a  Government  or  fractional 
dan  combination  of  irresponsible  citi/.eni. 
The  profession  of  the  labor  leaden  of  to- 
day is  war.  Industrial  War.  as  I  will  here 
prove  from  the  lips  of  the  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  as  his 
whole  leadership  has    given    ample  proof. 
How,  then,   I  would  ask,  as  any  sensible 
man  or  woman  might  ask,  can  three  per 
cent,  of  the  people  expect  to  be  successful 
in  making  war  on  the  other  ninetv-seven 
per  cent.?     The    Scriptures    tell   us    that 
when  the  blind  leail  the  blind  they  will  fall 
into  the  ditch.     But  when  the  vicious,  pre- 
tending to  be  blind,  leads  his  victims  to 
the  ditch,  he  sees  that  only  they  fall  in.  to 
the  end  that  he  may  walk  over  their  suffer- 
ing bodies  dryshod  and  in  luxurious  com- 
fort.    Does  the  labor  leader  ever  lose  his 
pay  when  he  calls  a  strike?    Not  at  all. 
Strike  time  is  his  harvest  time.   That's  the 
time  he  rides  in  Pullman  palace  cars,  puts 
up  at    fashionable  hotels    and    drinks    the 
most  champagne,  while  his  victims  starve. 
This  is  literally  true  of  him. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  been  thinking 
only  on  paper,  placing  the  situation  before 
myself  as  I  see  it.  Let  me  now  turn  to 
a  few  cold  facts,  which  I  will  deal  with  in 
the  next  chapter;  but  before  doing  so  I 
subinit  the  proofs  I  promised  in  regard  to 
the  irreconcilable  Industrial  War  policy  of 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  and  his  repre- 
sentatives, and  their  boycott  of  the  church. 
At  a  labor  meeting  in  San  Francisco  in 
1901,  speaking  from  the  public  platform, 
he  said  to  his  labor  union  audience:  Strike 
and  get  all  you  can ;  then  strike  again  and 
.'et  more ;  and  then  strike  again  and  again, 
and  yet  again  and  get  more.  As  to  this  ad- 
vice or  how  it  was  followed  I  have  no  com- 
ment to  make.  All  the  interested  people 
of  two  nations  know,  ,ns  do  aUn  the  work- 
mg-mfn  of  San  Francisco  t<j(iav  to  their 
own  bitter  loss,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manuf.-»cturcrs. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Times  of  October  7,  1905, 
in  its  report  of  an  Industrial  Peace  mect- 
i'lg  held  in  the  Typographical  Temple  on 
the  evening  of  October  6,  a  meeting  at 
which  he  stood  alone  in  his  expressions  of 
hostility  to  every  effort  for  Industrial 
Peace : 
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(Wiihingien,  D.  C,  "Tlmw,"  Oetobcr  7,  190!) 

INDl'STRIAI.  PEACE  (>ET8  HARD  KNOCK 
FRUM  MR.  COMPERS 

Prnidfnl    of    Amcricin    Ft<lcra'°  n    of    tabor 

Riiticutn   ihi   Theoiiet  of   ,    biiraiiun 

Advaneni  by  Mr.  Scuilln 

Pfci  IfreileJ,  Sol  CtnttJtJ 

Tht    present    condiiion    of    induilrial    pc^t 

which   wc   art  tninying  hat   not  been   bmught 

to   III   nn   lilvrr   plailrra,   but    hai    bcrn    wriinK 

by  hardahip  and  •ulieriiiK  from  the  emplovrr. 

The  lime  hat  not  rome  when  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  •hail  lit  down  tide  by  lide. 

For  tht  lamb  that  liei  down  with  the  linn 
today  will  wakt  up  nii  the  in»ide  of  the  lion. — 
SamutI  Oompera. 

Samuel  tiomptra,  the  (ortnuMit  of  militant 
labor  nritani/era  and  prtaidtnt  of  the  American 
Ftderation  of  I  alxir,  Irft  nn  doubt  that  ht  doea 
not  want  industrial  peace  at  anr  price. 

He  made  thia  fact  clear  to  thott  aaacmbled 
in  the  Central  Labor  t'nion  Hall  at  Typo- 
graphical Temple,  at  a  meeting  held  under  the 
auipicei  of  tht  National  Industrial  Peact  Aiao- 
ciaiion,  and  for  tht  purpoit  of  organizing  htre 
a  branch  of  that  aatocialion. 

"What  wt  havt  wt  havt  fought  for ;  and 
what  wt  gtt  wt  ihall  havt  to  fight  'or,"  said 
Mr.  Uompi^ri. 

Mr.  (iomptri  tpokt  in  commtnt  upon  tht 
industrial  ptacc  plan  as  oullintd  by  P.  H.  Scul- 
lin.  Mr.  Scullin  madt  an  ardtnt  plea  for 
national  arbitration. 

SamutI  Gomptrs,  when  asktd  to  speak  by 
Chairman  Neil,  began: 

"Gentlemen,  the  speaker  who  has  lo  ardent- 
ly pitadtd  tht  plan  of  ptact  btfort  you  this 
tvtning  dreams  of  a  milltnnium.  Industrial 
peact  must  havt  a  normal  growth,  and  if  it  is 
hurritd,  as  is  propostd,  an  abnormal  product 
will  bt  tht  rtsult,  and  injury  to  tht  working- 
man  will  bt  tht  fruit  of  your  labor." 

Dr.  Hamlin,  of  the  Church  of  tht  Covtnant, 
was  prtatnt  and  gavt  Mr.  Scullin't  work  his 
heariitst  approval. 

"I  have  personally  investigated  the  plan,"  he 
said,  "and  it  has  the  <|ualitie9  of  simplicity  and 
feasibility." 

Prot.  Gore,  of  the  (Jcorge  Washington  I'ni- 
versiiy,  gave  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Scullin  the 
hearty  approval  of  himself  and  the  universitv 
which  he  represcnta,  and  promised  anv  aid 
which  he  might  he  able  to  give. 

Mr.  Parsons,  of  the  Master  htiilders'  Asso- 
ciation, said  that  he,  too,  2ave  the  proposed 
plan  his  heartiest  approval  and  believed  that  a 
consummation  nf  the  scheme  was  near. 

These  .ire  Mr.  Gnnipers'  words,  not 
mine.  They  were  spoken  in  a  public  hall 
at  a  public  meeting  in  the  capital  of  the 
United  States.  AH  I  ask  is,  Can  there  be 
peace  while  the  working  r.ien  blindly  fol- 
low where  this  man  leads?  My  other 
proof  of  his  bojcott  of  the  Church,  and  this 
chapter  is  closed : 


LABOR  BOYCOTT  ON  A  REVIVAL 

Plan  10  Surround  with  Pickfti  Building*  Whtrt 

Methodist)  Will  Hold  Rally 

(Special   Dispatch  to  t'le   "Chronicle,"  San 
Fram      •<) 

Chicago,  May  11,  i9ol(  -I'nion  labor  it  plan- 
ning to  surround  with  pickets  all  buildings  whtrt 
Bishop  McCabt  and  oihtr  Ntrthcdists  propoat 
to   hold   their    "wofld-wii!«    religious    revivals." 

"I'nfair"  notices  will  be  handed  out  and 
tiinid  women  may  have  personal  experiences 
with  tht  professional  slugger.  i  he  trouble 
.■rises  over  a  dispute  between  labor  and  the 
Western  Methodist  Book  Concern,  and  a  gen- 
eral boycott  of  the  revival  has  been  ordered. 
The  Federation  of  Lalmr  will  attempt  to  make 
tht  boycott  national,  and  even  international. 

tmmedialelv  after  the  plan  tor  a  monster 
revival  was  announced  the  federation  began 
its  campaign  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
church  to  aecure  new  membtrs. 

All  union  men,  it  is  said,  have  been  notified 
that  if  thev  attend  or  encourage  the  revival  in 
anv  wav  thev  will  be  heavily  fined  or  suffer 
expulsion.  Methodist  preachers  in  the  diatrirts 
where  the  unions  are  strong  are  alrtady  undtr 
htavy  prtsturt. 

Here  is  another  sample  of  Mr.  Gompern' 
peaceful  efforts  and  intentions,  which  if 
carried  out  is  the  first  step  lookin);  forward 
to  revolution: 

TO  MAKE  STRIKES  WHOLLY  NATIONAL 

Gomptrs   Wants    All   Mtlal   Tradts   Contracts 
to   Fnd  on  Samt  Date 

(Associated  Prtts) 

Chicago,  April  19,  1908. — A  plan  by  which 
tht  mttal  worktrs  of  tht  L'nittd  States  may  act 
as  a  unit,  and  if  need  be  call  sympathetic 
strikes  extending  over  the  wholt  country,  it 
suggested  by  President  Gompers,  of  tht  Amtri- 
can  Ftdtration  of  Labor,  who  yesterday  issued 
a  call  to  John  Fitzpatrick,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Federation  of  Labor,  who  in  turn  called 
a  conference  of  the  officials  of  the  metal  work- 
ers' unions  of  Chicago.  The  object  of  tht  plan 
is  to  have  all  the  contracts  made  with  the 
employers  begin  and  terminate  at  the  same  time 
all  over  the  country,  su  that  in  making  new 
agreements  the  unions  in  this  branch  of  indus- 
try can  have  the  full  power  of  their  entire  na- 
tional  strength  to  enforce  their   demands. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  cn- 
uaged  in  these  trades,  and  the  powe.  which 
tlieir  organi/ations  will  have  under  the  new 
hcheme  is  enormous.  The  plan  was  originated 
by  (iompers  and  is  being  passed  out  by  him 
t.)  the  leaders  of  the  local  federations  of  labor 
\vhich  are  affiliated  with  the  national  body. 
These  will  take  the  same  action  as  that  taken 
by  the  Chicago  federation. 

Within  a  few  days  the  movement  will  have 
spread  all  over  the  country  and  the  labor  lead- 
ers will  begin  working  out  the  details  which 
will  make  the  system  effective.  Members  of 
the  local  bodies  favor  the  idea  and  will  give 
it  hearty  support. 
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hi  printinn  «h*  foregoinj  I  havr  no  end 
on  e«rrh  lo  »erve  except  to  convince  the 
workinu-nien  oi  thnr  wi.ri*  than  folly  in 
lr)init  (o  improve  their  condition  by 'fol- 
lowing the  crude  and  luicidal  policy  ad- 
yued  and  adopted  by  their  leader*  who 
favor  InduKtrial  War. 

Some  reader  may  ask  why  I  have  given 
5t  miK-h  !ipac»  in  tlii«  chapter  to  the  labor 
leader*  of  the  Uniteil  State*.  My  aniwer 
i«  that  the  laUir  leader*  of  the  United 
State*,  from  (lomper*  down,  have  deter- 
mined t«  exploit  and  control  th  •  entire 
labor  movement  of  the  Dominion  f  Can- 
ada, a  fact  of  which  we  have  an.  ilr  evi- 


dence in  the  number  of  paid  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  oritaniMr*  who  are  kept 
con»tantly  in  the  field  within  the  !>.►- 
minion.  I  am  laborinn  under  the  im- 
preuion  that  (lompero'  lieutenant*  would 
not  be  likely  to  pretcnt  the  foreuoin^  fait* 
to  Canada'*  workinu-men,  and  yet  I  do 
believe  that  before  aurrendering  their  in- 
dependence to  thi*  autoiratic  labor  dicta- 
tor, the  Canadian  worlimrn  *hnuld  be  fully 
informed  a*  to  the  charai  trr  and  ixraftini: 
polic\  of  their  master*  that  are  to  be  from 
the  moment  they  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  American  Fi-.lrration  of  Labor. 


M3r  Experience  as  an  Employer  in  Dealing  With  My* 

Workmen 


I  have  —It  been  an  employer  to  any  ex- 
tent  tor  .uentv  years,  and  am  quite  con- 
scious of  the  JianKe  in  conditions  in    that 
time.     Ncvertheiw'    there  arc  two  things 
whicii  Ikivi  mil  ch.  ijiv/  one  inlu,  and  they 
are  liumaii    nature    and    indiviilual    man. 
The  individual  employee  is  just  as  gwid  a 
man  a*  he  ever  was;  he  is  just  as  faithful; 
he  is  just  as  honest:  he  is  just  as  willing, 
inteilijifiit  and  proficient,  and  as  much  in- 
clined to  be  fair  a>  he  ever  was  in  any  pre- 
vious day  or  ase.     What,  then,  is  it  that 
engender-  — d  keeps  alive  tl.e  spirit  of  in- 
dustrial strife:  that  seems  tc  make  employ- 
ers-and  their  cmpio\fes,  if  not  open  ene- 
mies,   at   least   strangers   to   one   another ; 
why  is  it  that  there  is  no  longer  that  old 
feeling  of  mutual  confidence  and  goodwill 
that  used  to  exist  some  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  between  employers  and  their  employ- 
ees?   Of  all  the  old  institutions  that  have 
passed  awai    to  make  room  for  the  hurly- 
burly   methods .  and   gigani  >.    undertakings 
cf  the  present  <iay,  there  is  none  so  much, 
or  at  least  more    to  be  regretted  than    the 
apparent  death  of  that  most  kindly  human 
interest    which    our    old    employers    ever 
showed   in   the  affairs  of   their  employees, 
and  which  at  that  time  was  ever  returned 
by  the  working  people  and  shown  by  their 
care  of  their  employer's  property. 

To  the  mind  of  the  average  man,  for 
the  present  industrial  chaos  and  want  of 
method  there  must  be  a  remedy.  Some 
men  say  to  nic  that  the  only  remedy  is  to 


enforce  the  law.  Such  men  do  not  Ihink. 
.\o  law  that  was  ever  inailr,  or  ever  will 
be  made,  I  cure  not  how  enforced,  can  ever 
make  a  bad  man  _'i>od.  or  make  an  horu-it 
man  out  of  a  rogue.  The  law,  at  its  best, 
can  only  act  as  a  deterrent,  a.*  a  punisher 
of  the  lomiitiil  evil-doer.  The  law,  like 
every  other  human  institution,  has  its  limi- 
t,itions  for  gfwd.  I'ush  it  beyond  those 
limitations  and  it  l><  romes  the  source  and 
fount.nIn-he.id  of  greater  evils  than  it  was 
constituted  to  suppress. 

Suppose  laws  were  enacted  (which  can 
be  done  if  we  so  desire)  ro  suppress  the 
unions,  or  to  compel  them  to  incorporate 
and  thus  bring  them  under  the  strictest 
supervision  of  the  Government;  suppose 
we  go  back  and  revive  our  old  conspiracv 
laws  and  imprison  men  for  meeting  behind 
closed  (l(H)rs.  What  then  ?  Can  any  law, 
however  rigorous,  prevent  the  individual 
from  becoming  a  dynamiting  anarchist? 
Can  any  law  prevent  tiie  working-men  or 
any  other  men  from  joining  the  Socialist 
party  and  peacefully  overthrowing  the 
Government?  No;  the  I.  ,  l.'ke  the  indi- 
vidual man,  has  its  limitations,  and,  if  ever 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  laws  of  to- 
day have  reached  their  limit  for  good,  as 
the  people  see  it. 

Unhappy  and  insecure  is  the  Govern- 
ment that  can  only  depend  upon  its  army 
and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  keep  its 
own  people  in  subjection,  and  thrice  un- 
happy and  to  be  pitied  is  the  employer  who 
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r\p«e«  or  drprruN  for  faithful  wrvicM 
from  hi<  rmplitym  thromjh  the  enforce- 
ment  of  any  law*.  This  doctrine  of  force 
on  both  sidri,  if  longer  pcrtinteii  in  by 
either  or  Inifh  »ide«,  must  inevitably  work 
untold  lim  on  both,  and  in  the  end  bring 
diiwstcr  to  the  entir    ..eople. 

The  iause»  of   theie   lamentable  condi- 
tion* are  not  far  to  neeli  and  can  be  ea«ily 
eliminated   if  only  employers  earnestly  so 
desire;  hut  it  cannot  be  done  by  force    nor 
by  makini:  war  up<in  the  union.     It  can 
only    be   done   by    forever   dentroyinj;    the 
ccmtaminatioK  influence  of  the  profe*»ional 
labor  nuitator.     How   in  thi»  to  be  done? 
Quite  raoil).     Stop  ridiiulinu  an.!  tradui- 
inu  or  makinc  war  upon  the  union  a*    a 
whole.     The  union  '\%  full  of  whole-souled, 
honest  workmen  aha  an    not  so  much  in 
loir  uilh  the  union  us  tiny  art  afraid  to 
trust  lliiir  rmfiloyrr$.    Gain  the  confidence 
of  your  emphnres    b)    ,howinu    that    ,\iiu 
have  other   than   commercial    interest*    in 
them.     A   kind   word   is  appreciated    and 
often  makes  a  lastin);  impression  for  jjood. 
Small  rmplojers  should  know  every  one  of 
their  employee*  well  enounh  to  be  able  to 
address  •:,»rn'  by  niune,  and  in  'o  doinu,  if 
on|y  b)  the  inflection  of  a  word,  a  cheery 
'Good  niorning,"  ,.     a  pleasant   face,    he 
should  eve     show  his  employees  that    the 
human   touch  of   the  brotherlKwd  of   man 
has  not  hern  killed  in  him.     How  often  do 
we  hear  uorkmen  .say  tliat  the  boss  is    a 
iioi;,  or  the  boss  is  a  hear,  or  the  boss  is  an 
MnfcelioK    tyrant?     And    a^ain,  you    will 
hear  men,  women,  and  even  h<>\s  and  nhU 
say  what  a  nice,  kind,  pleasant  man    our 
boss  is;  always  a  kind  word  and  a  pleas- 
ant smile;  (iod  bless  him!    Which  of  those 
two  men  (jet  the  best  service  from  his  peo- 
ple,   tlic   t;reatest    amount   of    watchfulness 
and  care  of  his  prt)pcrtv,  ami,  above  all,  to 
the  Kood    man,    at    least,    that    which    he 
prizes  most,   the   greatest  amount  of   lovi- 
and   respect   from   those  «ho  in   a  maimer 
arc  justified  in  looking  up  to  him  as  a  pro- 
tector and  supplier  of  theif  natural  wants? 
There  is  not  an  employer  on  earth  who  can- 
not   win    the  love,    respect,    loyalty    and 
faithful   services  of   his  people   if   he   will 
only  try  to  do  so.      I   know   the  working 
people,   and    I    know   human    nature,   and 
human  raturc  ^\iil  ever   respond   to  kind- 
ness.    I  know  large  concerns  in  the  United 
States  where  the  fraternal  feeling  bitween 
employers  and  their  employees  is  so  strong 


that  every  effort  to  unioniire  their  >hop« 
ha«  met  ••  th  utter  failure.  In  thi«  day  of 
irijjantic  idertakina*  it  i«  imp(M«ible  for 
large  en  «lo)er*  to  know  their  emplnyrr*. 
but  every  man  capable  of  conducting  such 
can,  if  he  «o  de*ire».  make  his  personalit) 
and  influence  felt  by  the  hiimbleiit  toiler 
in  his  employ.  If  it  can  be  felt  in  the 
grinding  proce**,  as  it  i«  too  often,  whv 
not  for  the  gojul  of  his  people,  upon  whom 
he  shiiuld  liM)k  with  pride,  in  a  manner,  a- 
hit  (leople. 

A  fresh  spirit  of  confidence  and  respect 
for  one  another  muil  be  cidtivated  l)etween 
einplo>ers  and  employees,  or  retrogression 
instead  ol  cmtinued  progress  is  inevitable, 
and  as  each  iind  all  must  bear  their  propor- 
tionate shar*-  of  resp<msibility,  both  before 
irod  and  the  people,  according  to  their  op- 
portunities and  standing  in  society,  it  fol- 
lows that  our  employers,  with  their  supe- 
rior education,  general  knowledge  and 
command  of  wealth,  must  not  only  take  tht? 
initiative,  but  must  become  the  active  fac- 
tor in  cultivating  and  bringing  alMmt  a  bet- 
ter feeling  and  closer  relationship  between 
themselves  and  their  immediate  emplovees, 
and  just  a  very  little  Mncere  effort  on  their 
part  at  this  time  will  most  assuredly  bring 
about  industrial  results  conducive  to  the 
mutual  benefit,  not  alone  to  the  emplovers 
themselves  and  their  employiTs,  hut  to  the 
entire  communit) .  upon  whom  both  in  great 
measure  (lepend  for  their  own  pro.sperity. 

If  a  dispute  arises,  do  not  show  your  em- 
ployees that  as  their  employer  yoii  are  the 
swie  and  onl\  judge  of  what  is  right,  just 
anil  fair,  tor  jou  are  not.  Be  ever  reail> 
to  hear  and  disiiiss  a  grievance,  and  if  need 
be  to  arbitrate  rather  than  resort  to  the 
IcH-kout.  Ilstahlish  a  common  ground  where 
both  sides  and  the  public  can  meet  aji<i 
discuss  all  economic  questions  of  interest  to 
yourvelves  and  the  entire  community,  and 
by  siich  action  you  will  not  only  gain  the 
full  confidence  of  your  workii.^  people,  hut 
you  will  shut  out  the  travelling  demagogue 
fro  u  other  cities  and  from  other  states  and 
countries,  and  in  a  very  short  time  strikes, 
lockouts,  boycotts  and  black  li>ts,  with 
their  iittenflant  industrial  evils,  will  disap- 
pear from  our  own  community. 

What  the  working-men  want  today  is 
not  so  much  the  union,  but  to  be  assured 
of  just  treatment.  Assure  the  working- 
men  of  this,  and  the  influence  of  the  in- 
dustrial disturber  is  forever  gone. 
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The  fair-minded,  honest  «nd  honorable 
of  the  workmen,  as  well  as  of  the  employ- 
ers, make  up  the  vast  majorityr  of  both. 
Let  those  two  majorities  come  together 
and  work  for  industrial  peace  and  justice 
and  there  will  be  no  place  left 'for  the  op- 
pressive employer  or  the  still  worse  profes- 
sional agitator  to  inflict  themselves  upon 
the  people  of  an  industrious  and  peace-lov- 
ing  community.    To   provide   a   common 


ground  where  employers,  their  employees 
and  the  people  of  a  given  community  can 
meet,  interchange  views  and  foster  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  goodwill,  is  the  work  to 
which  the  Canadian  Industrial  Peace  As- 
sociation is  committed,  and  in  behalf  of 
which  it  most  earnestly  requests  the  co- 
operation of  all  patriotic  and  fair-minded 
men. 


Industrial  Peace  and  Education 


Do  we  really  want  Industrial  Peace? 
This  is  the  question  I  am  often  forced  to 
ask  myself,  and  after  my  ten  years'  effort 
to  find  the  answer  I  am  still  searching.  If  a 
baby  wants  something  which  it  can't  get 
for  itself  it  cries  for  it.  If  our  ladies  want 
something  beyond  their  reach  they  never 
fail  to  use  their  every  influence  with  father, 
brother  or  husband  until  they  get  the  thing 
they  want.  If  it  be  a  man  who  wants 
something,  of  course,  he  goes  and  gets  it — 
that  is,  if  he  is  a  man.  Then  why  not 
have  industrial  peace?  We  all  say  that  we 
want  industrial  peace,  and  all  of  us  mean 
just  what  we  say;  but  we  want  the  other 
fellow  to  go  and  get  it  for  us  and  make  us 
a  present  of  it ;  but  he  won't.  Nor  is  there 
a  thing  promised  to  us  in  heaven  or  on 
earth  without  a  personal  effort.  As  I  have 
said,  the  baby  cries,  the  ladies  exert  them- 
selves in  their  own  manifold  and  charming 
ways,  and  the  man  labors  *t  attain  his  end 
or  to  accomplish,  whether  tor  good  or  evil. 

Do  we,  then,  expect  that  industrial  peace 
will  descend  upon  us  like  dew  or  a  refresh- 
ing rain  from  heaven,  without  any  effort 
on  our  part?  No.  If  we  want  industrial 
peace  tve  must  work  for  it,  and  the  first 
and  most  important  part  of  our  work  must 
be  educational.  In  all  seriousness,  let  us 
just  think  for  a  moment  upon  the  results 
of  education  either  for  good  or  evil.  Why 
is  one  man  a  Jew,  another  a  Christian,  an- 
other a  Mohammedan,  and  still  another  a 
materialist?  Education.  Nothing  under 
the  sun  but  education.  Close  our  schools 
and  we  go  back  to  our  aboriginal  condi- 
tions. Close  our  churches,  and  how  long 
will  we  remember  God  or  observe  His  com- 
mandments.    All  this  is  but  too  obvious 


and  is  offered  but  in  proof  of  my  assertion : 
that  if  we  are  to  have  industrial  peace  we 
must  first  of  all  have  non-partisan  indus- 
trial education,  having  justice  and  fair 
dealing  as  its  ultimate  end. 

The  special  and  prevailing  industrial 
education  of  today  is  the  education  of  class 
hatred ;  the  education  of  revolution ;  the 
education  that  has  led  and  is  still  leading  to 
anarchy,  destruction  of  property,  loss  of 
life  and  materialism,  and  yet,  while  this 
retrogressive  educational  wave  sweeps 
boldly  on,  poisoning  and  contaminating  as 
it  rolls,  each  succeeding  wave  bearing  upon 
its  crest  an  array  of  fresh  recruits  or  ardent 
converts,  whose  blind,  unreasoning  and 
fanatic  faith  in  their  teachers  and  what 
they  teach  will  most  assuredly  bring  dire 
results  in  the  near  future  if  steps  are  not 
immediately  taken  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
the  economic  education  being  actually 
thrust  upon  our  working  people  of  today. 

We  are  having  anarchistic  and  sociali<s 
tic  literature  printed  literally  by  the  ton 
in  seven  different  languages  for  free  dis- 
tribution in  the  unions,  at  Labor  Day  pa- 
rades, political  and  labor  meetings  of  all 
kinds.  We  have  their  public  speakers  in 
halls,  on  the  streets  and  in  some  of  our 
universities,  and  prizes  are  being  offered 
to  our  school  children  for  the  best  essays 
on  socialism  as  an  inducement  for  them  to 
read  socialistic  and  anarchistic  literature, 
to  the  end  that  their  young  minds  may  be- 
come warped  and  inoculated  with  the  virus 
of  class  hatred.  The  Socialists  know  the 
value  of  education  and  so  they  are  educat- 
ing and  organizing  and  working — working 
without  ceasing,  and  their  work  and  their 
education  are  bringing  results.  And  if  th. 
visible  results  so  far  are  to  be  found    in 
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daily  increasing  converts  to  their  propa- 
ganda of  equality  and  confiscation  of 
other  men's  property,  in  the  illegal  con- 
sumption of  dynamite,  and  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  unrest  that  is  visibly  stalk- 
ing abroad  in  our  midst  in  the  person 
of  the  professional  agitator,  WHO  IS 
MOST  ''O  BLAME?  Is  it  those  same 
teachers  and  their  converts  who,  however 
wrong,  honestly  believe  that  they  are 
right?  Or  is  it  not  our  rich  and  well-to- 
do,  who  know  better,  yet  do  nothing  but 
find  fault,  growl,  and  occasionally  summon 
up  enough  interest  or  energy,  or  both,  to 
say:  "Oh,  damn  the  socialists!"  and  drop 
the  subject  with  the  firm  conviction  that 
they  have  then  and  there  proved  their 
loyalty  to  the  commonwealth  and  done 
their  whole  duty  to  society. 

My  dear  sir,  or  madam,  unless  you  can 
be  convinced  and  aroused  to  the  necessity 
of  an  active  and  extensive  propaganda  of 
wholesome  economic  education,  you  or 
your  children  after  you  will  reap  a  bitter 
and  unprofitable  harvest  from  the  seeds  of 
your  indifference. 

Nothing  but  organized  education  of  a 
sound  and  wholesome  character  can  stem 
the  anarchistic  and  revolutionary  tide  that 
is  sweeping  over  civilization  today. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  what  is  being  done 
by  our  socialistic  friends  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  entire  expense  is  being  paid 
out  of  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  working- 
men: 

DEBS  PLANS  CAMPAIGN  COVERING   II.OOO   MILES 
Socialist  Candidate  Will  Open  Long  Tour  in 
ChicaKo,   August    30.      Special    Dispatch    to    the 
"Globe-Democrat." 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  July  25. — Eugene  V.  Debs, 
Socialist  candidate  for  president,  will  make  a 
special  train  campaign  which  will  involve 
11,000  miles  of  travel  and  twice  across  the 
country.  The  first  of  240  speech-making  points 
will  be  Chicago,  August  30.  From  there  he 
will  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  up  and  down 
the  coast  all  cities  will  be  visited.  The  route 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  will  be  at  far 
south  as  Tennessee.  All  the  larger  cities  on 
the  Atlantic  are  on  the  schedule.  From  the  At- 
lantic Coast  the  train  will  pass  through  New 
York  state,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  into  In- 
diana for  several  big  meetings  in  Mr.  Debs' 
native  state,  with  a  closing  meeting  the  night 
before  election  day  in  Indianapolis.  The  train 
will  consist  of  a  sleeping-car,  a  coach  and  bag- 
gage-car.    The  latter   is  to  be  filled  with  So- 


cialistic literature,  and  expert  diitributori  will 
be  on  the  train  to  give  this  printed  matter  away 
at  each  stopping  place.  It  it  expected  to  re- 
stock  the  car  at  Seattle  and  again  at  some  point 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  results  of  this  educational  propa- 
ganda were  shown  in  the  November 
election  of  1910  in  the  United  States, 
when  the  socialistic  vote  showed  a  clear 
gain  of  sixty  per  cent,  all  over  the  United 
States  in  two  years,  and  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  England  in  the  coal  strike  of  to- 
day is  but  the  direct  and  inevitable  result 
of  socialistic  education. 

The  Socialists  will  no  longer  permit  anf 
man  to  speak  from  the  public  platform 
upon  the  labor  question  unless  he  is  an  ad- 
vocate of  socialism.  A  man  may  hire  and 
pay  for  a  hall  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing his  own  views;  but  the  Socialists,  true 
to  their  own  principles,  never  fail  to  con- 
fiscate his  rights  in  the  hall  which  he  has 
paid  for  by  disrupting  his  meeting  in 
clamoring  'or  the  right  to  be  heard,  as 
unrking-nien!  If  they  do  not  get  permis- 
sion to  speak  they  make  a  row  and  break 
up  the  meeting,  and  if  they  are  once  per- 
mitted on  the  platform  they  see  to  it  that 
it  is  theirs  for  the  evening.  This  is  a 
specially  organized  part  of  their  plans,  to 
the  end  that  their  propaganda,  and  theirs 
alone,  shall  in  future  be  presented  to  the 
working  people.  There  is  therefore  no- 
thing left  as  a  medium  of  wholesome  edu- 
cation but  the  printing  press,  and  this  is 
o  -e  o<  the  reasons  why  the  Canadian  In- 
dustrial Peace  Association  is  doing  its  ut- 
most in  the  free  distribution  of  clean, 
healthy,  economic  literature  among  our 
people,  a  work  in  which  it  earnestly  solicits 
the  support  and  co-operation  of  all  right- 
thinking  men  and  women. 

In  my  pamphlet  entitled  "Socialism 
Meav-  Slavery  for  the  Working-men"  I 
have  placed  before  the  reader  the  .-..ten- 
sive socialistic  educational  propagandism  of 
todav  and  its  widespread  revolutionary  and 
destructive  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
our  unthinking  men  and  women.  The 
leaihinii  of  J'on  Jacques  Rousseau  brought 
o  1  the  French  revolution.  To  what  goal 
i<  the  teaching  of  Karl  Marx  pointing  to- 
ih\  i'  it  isn't  to  revolution,  anarchy,  chaos 
a  •('  destruction? 
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Let  In  the  Light  and  Our  Labor  Ware  Shall  Cease 

If  the  People  Suffer,  the  People  Should  Know  Wh)r 

Compulsory  Investigation  of  Labor  Disputes 


.    If  we  have  laws  that  will   compel   the 
investigation  of  an  injury  done  to  the  ; 
dividual  by  one  or  more  men,  why  sho- 
we  not  have  a  law  that  would  compel  . 
■nyestiKation  of  an   injury,  or  threatened 
injury,  to  a  whole  community? 

The  boi.,,den  duty  of  any  Government 
■s,   surely,   to  safeguard   the  best   interests 
and   happiness  of   the  greatest  number  of 
the  people  governed;  but  if  in  addition  to 
that  It  has  a  special  dutv  to  perform  in 
protecting  the  law-abiding  citizen  against 
the  lawless,  the   disturber    of    the    public 
peace,  and  the  recklessly  irresponsible,  then 
surely  it  is  the  Government's  right  to  in- 
vestigate  any   concerted   movement   which 
experience  has  shoiin  is  more  than  likelv 
to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  that  mmt 
mHict  injury  to  others,  and  that  too  often 
leads  to  destruction  of  property  and  life  it- 

I  hold  that  any  Government  has  not 
alone  the  right  to  investigate,  but  that  un- 
less it  does  so  it  shirks  its  duty  and  abro- 
gates Its  pledge  of  protection  to  the  well- 
disposed  and  lau-abiding  portion  of  the 
citizens  who  desire  to  live  in  peace. 

But  what  will  compulsory  investigation 
do  to  stop  strikes  and   lockouts?  vou  ask 
me.     I  will  tell  }ou,  and   I  know' the  in- 
wardness of  most  of  our  industrial  wars. 
^More  than  ha  f  of  our  strikes  are  fostered 
and  brought  about  by  the  professional  a-W- 
tator  who  has  everything  to  gain  and  n^o- 
thing  to  lose   through   either    a    strike  or 
lockout.      1  //,.,>.  „„.„  cannot  stand  inve^ti- 
g^tir.n.  and  the  very  fact  of  knowing  that 
they   would    be    investigated    under    oath 
would  simpl>   and  surely  put  them  out  of 
business,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  labor 
troubles  would   be  over;   for  these  discon- 
tented, VICIOUS  spirits  never  cease  preaching 
discontent,  even  in  the  most  peaceful  hour  • 
and  as  for    the    disagreements  that  might 
come  between  honest  emplo^ers  and  hone' 
employees,    as    they    will,    both    sides    hon- 
estly believing  that  they  are  right,  why   the 
lifc.it  ot  impartial  and  intelligent  investiga- 
tion will  clear  away  every  misunderstand- 
ing,  revealing   every   mistake  or   error  on 
either    or  both   sides,    and   this,     together 


with  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  court 
of  investigation  and  put  before  the  people 
through  the  public  press,  will  render  oppo- 
sition to  that  decision  impossible.  Then 
sha  1  the  people  kno«-,  and  the  people  also 
ull  deliver  judgment  in  keeping  with  the 
acts  as  brought  out  by  investigation,  and 
from  the  decision  of  a  free  and  informe.l 
people  there  is  no  appeal. 

I'he  following  bill  has  been  drafted  over 
f  ,J.°T  ^''■"".''J  fhe  writer,  submitted 
to  the  highest  judicial  authorities,  labor 
unions,  manufacturers'  associations,  build- 
ers and  contractors,  and  by  all  endorsed 
m  the  warmest  manner,  but  opposed  most 
bit  .riy  by  labor  leaders,  who  ':r...w  too 
well  what  Its  being  enacted  into  law  would 
mean  for  them. 

.    All   honest   labor   union   men   today  are 
m  favor  of  just  such  a  court  of  investiga- 
tion, while  I  boldly  assert  that  by  far  the 
greater   number  of  labor  leaders' will    be 
found   in  deadly  opposition.     What    their 
objection    to   investigation    is,    let    the    in-     • 
itiated  judge.   The  bill  is  now  in  the  hands     * 
of   the   Government  of   British   Columbia 
with  enactinent  into  law  promised,  as  will 
be  seen  by  Premier  .McBride's  letter  which 
1   publish   elsewhere. 

However,  I  here  pl.-ice  the  bill  before 
the  people  for  what  it  is  xvorth,  to  be 
adopted,  amended,  changed  to  suit  an\- 
countrj,  state  or  district,  „r  totalh  i.- 
nored,  as  the  people  may  choose: 

BILL    FOR    PROVINCIAL    ARBITRATIO.V 
A.\D   CO.VCILIATION   COMMISSION  " 


•■n'}  r-  ."".""K /  Commission  of  Arbitration 
and  tonc.hafon  for  the  adjustment  of  differ- 
ence, commonly  called  labor  disputes  between 
employers  and  employees.  «"veen 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  (Jovernment  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia: 

Rrluh  'r  i^''l-^''"!'  ,•!"*""  "f  'he  Province  of 
Br„„h   Columbia  shall,  within  sixty  days  after 

o's^fr^at  "/  ""'  f."'  "PP-"'  "  commissione" 
to   serve   as   a  conciliator  or  mediator   and   in- 

wi^Lrt'  '•  '•".''"?'"  '^'""""  •h't'Iiav  arise, 
B  tish  '^'  J""?'''".'""  of  the  Government  o 
prolTd'ed'''*'"""'"'  '"  "■'  """"•"  hereinafte; 
Sec.  2.  The  commissioner  «h,in  before  rn 
.•ermg  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  take  and 
subscribe  an  oath  before  an  officer  amhori'ed 
to  administer  oaths,  to  uphold  and  support  'he 
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law<  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Pro- 
vince of  British  Columbia,  ind  to  faithfully 
and  impartially  perform  hit  duties  as  such 
commissioner. 

Sec.  J.  Whenever  any  controversy  or  differ- 
ence not  involvinft  questions  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  suit  or  action  in  any  court  of  the 
province  exists  between  an  employer,  whether 
an  individual,  individuals,  co-partnership, 
corporation  or  association,  and  his  or  their  em- 
ployees, the  commissioner  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion as  hereinafter  provided,  and  as  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter,  visit  the  lucalityof  the  dis- 
pute and  make  careful  inquiry  into  the  cause 
thereof,  hear  all  persons  interested  therein  who 
may  come  before  him,  advise  the  respective 
parties,  what,  if  anything,  ought  to  be  done  or 
submitted  to  by  either  or  both  to  adjust  said 
dispute,  and  the  commissioner  must  make  a 
written  decision  thereon. 

Sec.  4.  Said  application  for  arbitration  and 
conciliation  to  said  commissioner  can  be  made 
by  either  or  both  parlies  to  the  controversy, 
and  shall  be  signed  in  the  respective  instances 
by  said  employer  or  by  a  majority  of  his  em- 
ployees in  the  department  of  the  business  in 
which  the  controversv  or  difference  exists,  or 
the  duly  authorized  .igent  of  either  or  both 
parties.  When  an  application  is  signed  by  an 
agent  claiming  to  represent  a  majority  of  sii  h 
employees  the  commissioner  shall  sati^fy  \'  n- 
self  that  such  agent  is  duly  authorized  in  writ- 
ing to  represent  such  employees,  but  the  names 
of  the  employees  giving  such  authority  shall  be 
kept  secret  by  said  commissioner. 

Sec.  5.  Said  application  shall  contain  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  grievances  complained  of, 
and  a  promise  to  continue  on  in  business  or  at 
work  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  time  of 
the  application,  without  any  lockout  or  strike, 
until  the  decision  of  said  commissioner  (pro- 
vided, however,  a  joint  application  contains  a 
stipulation  that  the  decision  of  the  commission- 
er under  such  joint  application  shall  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  parties  to  the  extent  so  stipulated, 
then  such  decision  to  such  extent  may  be  made 
and  enforced  as  a  rule  of  court  in  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  county  from  which  such  joint 
application  comes  as  upon   a  statutory  award). 

Sec.  6.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  receipt 
of  said  application,  the  commissioner  shall 
cause  public  notice  to  be  given  of  the  time  and 
place  for  the  hearing  therein,  but  public  notice 
need  not  be  given  when  both  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy join  in  the  application  and  presi  •  1 
therewith  the  written  request  that  no  public 
notice  be  given.  When  such  request  is  made 
notice  shall  be  given  to  the  parties  interested 
in  such  manner  as  the  commissioner  may  order, 
and  the  commissioner  may,  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  cause  public  notice  to  be  given, 
notwithstanding  such   request. 

Sec.  7.     When  notice  has  been  given  as  afore- 

lid,  the  commissioner  may.  in  his  discretion, 
appoint  two  expert  assistants,  one  to  be  nom- 
inated bv  each  of  the  parties  to  the  controversy: 
Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  commissioner  from  ap- 
pointing such  other  additional  expert  assistants 
as  he  may  deem  necessary.  The  expert  assis- 
tants so  appointed  shall  be  skilled  in  and  con- 


versant with  the  business  or  trade  concerning 
which  the  dispute  has  arisen.  It  shall  be  their 
duty,  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner, 
to  obtain  and  report  to  the  commissioner  in- 
formation concerning  the  wages  paid  and  the 
methods  and  grades  of  work  prevailing  in 
manufacturing  establishments  or  other  indus- 
tries or  occupations  within  the  province  of  a 
character  similar  to  that  in  which  the  matters 
in  dispute  may  have  arisen.  Said  expert  assis- 
tants shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duty;  such  oath  to  be  administered  by 
the  commissioner,  and  a  record  thereof  shall 
be  preserved  with  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  case.  They  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  treasury  of  the  province  such  compen- 
sation as  shall  be  allowed  and  certified  by  the 

commissioner,  not  exceeding   

dollars  per  day,  together  with  all  necessary 
travelling  expenses. 

Sec.  8.  Upon  the  receipt  of  said  applica- 
tion and  after  such  notice  the  commissioner 
shall  proceed  as  before  provided,  and  after  the 
matter  has  been  fully  heard  the  said  commis- 
sioner shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  close 
of  .'he  hearing,  render  a  decision  thereon  in 
writing,  signed  by  him,  stating  such  details  as 
will  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the  decis!  >n 
and  the  points  disposed  of  by  him.  This  deci- 
sion shall  be  published  in  one  or  more  news- 
papers published  in  the  locality  of  such  dis- 
pute, shall  be  recorded  upon  proper  books  of 
record  kept  by  the  commissioner;  and  said 
commissioner  shall  cause  a  copy  thereof  to  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  for  the  countv  w  ;re  the 
dispute  arose. 

Sec.  9.  The  commissioner  shall  have  power 
to  subpoena  as  witnesses  any  operative  in  the 
department  of  business  or  other  persons  shown 
bv  affidavit,  on  belief  or  otherwise,  to  have 
knowledge  of  the  matters  in  controversv  or 
dispute,  and  any  who  keep  a  record  of  wages 
earned  in  such  departments,  and  examine  them 
under  oath,  touching  such  matters,  and  to  re- 
quire the  production  of  books  or  papers  con- 
taining the  record  of  wages  earned  or  paid. 
Subpoenas  may  be  signed  and  oaths  adminis- 
tered by  the  commissioner.  Said  subpoenas 
may  be  served  by  the  sheriff  of  any  county,  or 
bv  any  other  officer  authorized  by  law  to  serve 
legal  process,  or  by  any  person  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  who  is  not  a  party  to  the 
matter  in  which  said  subpoena  is  issued. 

Note  A. — The  commissioner  shall,  at  his  own 
discretion,  employ  a  stenographer  to  make  a 
correct  record  of  all  evidence  adduced  in  the 
investigation  of  labor  disputes  within  the 
province. 

Sec.  10.  Any  decision  made  by  the  commis- 
sioner is  in  honor  binding  upon  the  parties  who 
join  in  the  application  for  the  period  of  one 
year,  and  shall  continue  in  operation  there- 
after unless  sixty  days'  notice  be  given  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified  (one 
year),  and  sixty  days'  notice  must  be  given  at 
all  times  before  any  change  can  be  made  in 
existing  or  said  agreement.  Nothing  in  the 
above  shall  prevent  the  parties  to  said  agree- 
ment or  decision  of  said  commissioner  from  en- 
tering into  a  different  agreement  by  mutual 
consent,  but  if  anv  different  agreement  shall  be 
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entered  into  by  mulual  conicnt  or  othcrwiie  a 
copy  of  the  lame  mutt  be  forwarded  to  the 
•aid  comminioner,  and  be  recorded  and  filed 
by  said  cominiuioner,  and  due  notice  mutt  be 
Riven  thereof.  The  notice  must  be  given  to 
employee!  by  poitinK  in  three  conipicuoui  placet 
in  the  shop,  office,  factory,  itore,  mill  or  mine 
where  the  employees  work. 

Sec.  II.  Whenever  it  it  made  apparent  to 
the  mayor,  merchant!'  association,  chamber  of 
commerce  or  board  of  trade  of  any  city,  or 
two  or  more  county  rommistionert  of  any 
county  that  a  strike  or  lockout,  tuch  at  it  de- 
tcribed  in  Section  %,  is  seriously  threatened  or 
actually  occurs,  the  mayor,  merchants'  associa- 
tion, chamber  of  commerc  ■  or  Iward  of  trade 
of  said  city  or  said  commissioners  of  said 
county  may  at  once  notify  the  commissioner  of 
the  fact,  tocether  with  such  information  as  may 
be  available. 

Sec.  11.  Whenever  it  shall  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  commissioner  bv  notice 
as  herein  pro\ided,  or  otherwise,  that  a 
ttrike  or  lockout  is  seriously  threatened. 
or  hat  actually  occurred,  which  threatent  to  do 
or  doet  involve  the  butinett  intcrettt  of  any 
city  or  county  of  thit  province,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  commissioner  to  investigate  the  tame 
as  toon  at  may  be,  and  endeavor,  by  mediation, 
to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  between  em- 
ployer and  employees,  or  endeavor  to  persuade 
them  to  submit  the  matters  in  dispute  to  a 
board  of  arbitration,  which  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  commissioner  to  assist  in  tecuring  to 
the  tatisfaction  of  both  parties  to  the  dispute. 
Sec.  13.  The  commissioner  thai!  compile  and 
trrnith  the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  each 
member  thereof,  with  a  printed  yearly  report 
of  all  labor  diiputet  within  the  province;  the 
number  of  dayt  lott  by  employeet  through 
itriket  or  lockoutt,  and  the  number  of  ditputes 
•ettled  through  his  good  offices,  or  otherwise; 
the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  different 
mdustries  and  such  other  information  as  he 
may  deem  of  importance  as  bearing  upon  the 
industrial  question. 

Sec.  14.  Each  witness  subpoenaed  by  the 
commissioner  shall  be  allowed  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  as  provided  by  law  to  be  paid  to 
witnesses  in  courts  of  records  in  this  province, 
said  fees  and  mileage  to  be  payable  from  the 
treasury  of  the  province  wherein  the  contro- 
versy to  be  arbitrated  exists,  upon  the  warrant 
of  the  commissioner  that  such  fees  are  correct 
and  due.  Ami  any  person  dulv  served  with  a 
subpoena  as  herein  provided  aiul  who  shall  fail 
to  obev  the  same,  without  legal  excuse,  such 
failure  to  obey  shall  be  considered  a  contempt, 
and  the  commissioner  shall  certify  the  facts 
thereof  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  county  in 
which  such  witness  may  reside,  and  upon  legal 
proof  thereof  such  witness  shall  suffer  the 
same  penalties  as  are  now  provided  in  like 
cases  in  the  courts  of  this  province.  And  it  is 
further  provided  that  the  certificate  of  the  com- 
missioner shall  be  considered  by  the  court  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  party 
charged  with  contempt. 

Sec.  15.    The  commissioner  shall  receive  for 
his  services  the  sum  of  $ per  year 


or  the  turn  of  $ p^,  day.  for  each 

day  of  actual  lervict,  and  hit  neceuary  travel- 
ling expentei  at  the  Provincial  Parliament  may 
decide,  the  tame  to  be  paid  out  of  the  provin- 
cial treasury. 

Sec.  16.  The  commiitioner  ihall  be  tubject 
to  impeachment  in  the  tame  manner  and  for  the 
tame  cautet  only  at  judget  of  the  Supreme 
l-ourtt  of  the  province  of  Britith  Columbia. 

Sec.  17.  The  expenses  attached  to  the  com- 
mitsionert  office  or  dutiet  shall  be  paid  out 
ot  the  Dominion  treasury  or  a  fund  set  aside 
tor  this  purpose. 

(Editorial  from  "The  Sun"  of  Monday,  Feb.  10 
1912.) 
I.VDUSTRIAL  BETTERMENT 
What  reply  will  be  made  bv  Mr.  McBride  to 
the  industrial  peace  delegation  still   remains  to 
be  seen.     \\  hether  he  will  offer  to  enact  legis- 
lation on  the  line  of  the  bill  placed  in  his  hands 
on  tebruary  8  or  not  will  soon  appear  by  hit 
reply.      The   reception    accorded   by   him   to  the 
delegation   was  most  cordial.     They   were  re- 
ceived  by    a   full   meeting  of  the   Cabinet,   and 
the    Premier    declared    himself    in    strong   tym- 
pathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Atsociation. 

In  the  meantime  teveral  events  have  taken 
place  which  show  what  a  strong  hold  the  move- 
ment hat  taken  upon  the  community.  At  the 
minitterial  meeting  held  on  February  15— a 
meeting,  by  the  way,  in  which  every  religioui 
denomination  without  exception  wai  repretented 
—It  was  decided  to  devote  one  Sunday  annually 
to  termont  on  induttrial  peace.  If  we  are  cor- 
rectly informed,  a  far  greater  stride  in  advance 
than  even  the  lermon  Sunday  was  taken ;  it  was 
decided  to  form  an  association  of  all  the  minis- 
ten  in  the  city,  to  meet  monthly  and  discuss  the 
great  questions  of  social  amelioration,  with  a 
view  to  meeting  and  silencing  the  argumentt 
of  the  advocates  of  social  dissolution  and 
anarchy.  It  is  well  worth  noting  that  in  this 
particular  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  a  united 
Uont  presented  by  all   the  denominations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  something  must 
be  done  at  once  to  stem  the  tide  of  wrong- 
headcdness  and  anarchistic  teaching  which  is 
rapidly  spreading  and  which  is  just  being 
brought  to  light  in  all  its,  hideous  viciousness 
in  the  United  States.  Hitherto  the  public  has 
been  completely  indifferent,  believing,  perhaps, 
that  the  inherent  rottenness  of  the  theories  ad- 
vanced would  be  sutticieiit  to  defeat  them.  It  is 
now  realized  that  if  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  IS  to  be  rescued  from  perverse  teaching 
and  influenced  by  sane  and  healthy  ideals  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  exposing  the  hollow  mockery 
which  is  daily  put  forward  as  the  panacea  of 
evil,  but  which,  in  fact,  is  only  a  delusion  of 
the  most  dangerous  description. 

The  necessity  for  action  has  been  for  some 
time  felt  in  England,  and  led  to  the  organization 
of  the  Ami-Socialist  I'nion  of  Great  Britain, 
the  object  of  which  is  declared  to  be  "to  make 
clear  to  the  working  people  the  chasms  that 
exist  between  Socialist  promises  and  Socialist 
government;  between  Socialist  reforms  and  itt 
blessingt   and   Socialism   and   its  teiror."     The 
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union  hat  founded  ichooli  of  anti-Socialitt 
thought  and  teaching  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vinces, in  which  thousands  have  already  been 
instructed  upon  the  various  phases  of  Socialistic 
thought  and  prepared  to  meet  and  destroy  the 
specious  arguments  of  Socialist  orators  and 
demagogues.  The  union  held,  on  an  average, 
four  hundred  meetings  a  week  last  year,  and 
distributed  millions  of  pamphlets.  Its  object  is 
to  preach  patriotism  and  true  citizenship  and 
to  inculcate  those  ideals  which  make  for  man- 
hood and  the  race. 

In  the  United  States  a  similar  movement  has 
been  inaugurated  with  excellent  results,  and  it 
is  now  fully  rc-'ognized  that  the  spread  of  the 
horrible  miasma  of  anarchistic  Socialism  is  due 
to  the  apathy  of  the  public,  who  have  so  far 
sat  with  folded  arms,  leaving  the  working-man 
at  the  mercy  of  the  demagogue,  to  be  polluted 
with  doctrines  which  cannot  make  for  social 
betterment  or  happiness,  and  offer  no  solution  of 
special  difficulties,  except  violence  and  confisca- 
tion, which,  in  fact,  do  not  stop  short  of  the 
total  destruction  of  the  whole  fabric  of  society. 

To  come  back  to  the  industrial  peace  move- 
ment, which  is  an  effort,  first,  u<  prevent  strikes 
and  lockouts  by  '  orough  investigation  and 
publication  of  the  .'..cts  in  dispute,  so  that  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  may  be  thrown  on  the 
side  of  justice  in  every  case  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment, and,  secondly,  to  promote  conciliation  bv 
bringing  the  parties  together  so  that  they  mav 
voluntarily  submit  to  arbitration — we  will 
anxiously  await  the  decision  of  the  Provincial 
Government  and  trust  that  the  Premier  and  his 
colleagues  may  see  their  way  clear  to  the  enact- 
ment of  some  much-needed  and  helpful  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Association. 

That  the  efforts  of  the  Canadian  Indus- 
trial Peace  Association  (referred  to  in 
above  editorial )  to  have  a  Roy.tl  Commis- 
sion appointed  'or  the  compulsory  investi- 
pation  of  all  future  labor  disputes  has  met 
with  the  warm  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  made  evident  by  the  followinfj  let- 
ter from   Premier  McBride : 

THE     GOVERNMENT    OF 

THE  PROVINCE   OF  BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

Prime   Minister's  Office 

Victoria,  March  2.  1912. 
P.   H.  ScuUin,  Esq., 
General  Secretary, 

Canadian  Industrial  Peace  Association, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Sir, — With    reference  to  the   delegation    from 
your  Association  which  met  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil  on    February  7    last   requesting  that    legisla- 
tion be  passed  for  the  investigation  and  volun- 
tary adjustment  of  labor  disputes,  I  beg  to  state 
that    a    decision    has    been    arrived    at    by    the 
Government     to     have     a     Royal     Commissi' 
appointed  to  consider  labor  conditinns  throu 
out  the  province. 


The  Association  will  have  every  opportunity 
at  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  to  bring  for- 
ward its  views,  as  it  is  intended  to  make  the 
investigation  by  the  Commission  broad  and  com- 
prehensive in  its  scope. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Richard  McBride. 

(From  the  "World"   Editorial   Page,   Saturday, 
September  14,  1910) 

INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 

No  organization  was  ever  formed  in  Van- 
couver which  more  deserved  the  whole-hearted 
support  <i>  all  classes  in  the  community  than 
the  Natliii  al  Industrial  Peace  Association,  a 
branch  of  which  has  been  established  in  the 
city.  The  association  seeks  to  help  in  bringing 
about  better  relations  between  employers  and 
employees,  and  in  averting  industrial  disputes, 
objects,  surely,  which  should  commend  it  to 
every  citizen.  Mr.  Charles  Woodward  is  presi- 
dent; Mr.  F.  K.  Dunlop  is  vice-president; 
Rev.  Dr.  Eraser,  chairman  of  executive  commit- 
tee; Mr.  W.  J.  McMillan,  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
S.  M.  Eveleigh,  secretary;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  gentlemen  will  have  the  active  co- 
operation of  representative  men  of  all  classes 
in  the  community.  That  they  have  the  sympathy 
and  the  common-sense  of  the  people  behind 
them  is  a  fact  which  does  .  A  admit  of  dispute 
or  question;  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  influence 
which,  we  are  confident,  the  association  shall 
wield  in  the  city  will  be  proportionate  to  the 
extent  to  which  all  classes  and  interests  are 
represented  in  the  membership.  The  associa- 
tion has  sent  out  the  following  address  "To  our 
fellow-citizens  of  Vancouver": 

"Having  at  heart  the  very  best  interests, 
happiness  and  social  well-being  of  all  our 
people,  and  believing  that  nothing  can  be  of 
greater  importance  to  every  citizen,  in  whatso- 
ever station  in  life,  than  that  we  should  have 
industrial  peace  with  justice,  and  having  very 
carefully  and  thoroughlv  investigated  the  plans, 
purposes  and  educational  work  of  the  National 
Industrial  Peace  Association,  we,  the  directors 
of  the  Vancouver,  B.  C,  branch,  representative 
alike  of  employers,  emplovees  and  the  public, 
hereby  declare  our  unqualified  confidence  in  the 
simplicity  and  practicability  of  the  Industrial 
Peace  Association's  plan  for  the  lust  and  ami- 
cable settlement  of  all  labor  disputes  in  their 
inception,  or  where  strikes  or  lock-outs  are  al- 
ready in  existence. 

"The  number  of  industrial  disputes  amicably 
adjusted,    the    strikes     and     lock-outs     already 
settled   by   the   Industrial    Peace   Association   to 
the    entire   satisfaction    of   both    employers    and 
their    employees,    together    with    its    nun.erous 
endorsements   from  mer.  of  thought    and   inter- 
natinna!  distinction,  employers'  as«ociat!"n«.  or- 
ganized labor.  th»  people  and  the  public  press, 
stamps    it    as    a    practical    organization,    simple 
and     intelligent     In     its     application,     leaving 
■the.'    room    nor   cause    for    future    industrial 
irfare    in    any    community,    where    its    good 
ccj  are  at  the  •''  pusal  of  the  people.    We, 
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therefore,  in  aStung,  our  iervicn  gratuitoutly 
to  our  people  «■  mediator,  and  conciliator,  in 
behalf  of  permanent  industrial  peace  for  our 
city  of  Vancouver.  B.  C.  declare  it  to  be  our 
intention  and  deiire  to  act  onlv  for  the  be.t 
interest,  of  all  our  citiien.,  and  that  justice  and 
fair-dcahnK  .hall  ever  be  our  fir.t  con.idera- 
tion.  and  to  thi.  end  we  call  upon  our  up- 
right and  fair-minded  fellow-citizen.,  the 
press  and  pulpit,  to  Rive  their  honest  effort  for 
our  city  .  Rood,  their  joint  co-operation  and  .up- 
port.  It  beinc  clearly  and  di.tinctly  under.tood 
hat  the  Vancouver,  B.C.,  branch  of  the  Indu.- 
trial  J'eace  Association  Is  simply  and  purely  a 
Canadian  in.titution,  havinn  for  it.  ultimate 
object  the  brinKinK  about  of  permanent  indus- 
trial peace  to  our  entire  country." 


It    1.   thu.    that   the    a.sociation    prupoac.   to 
work    a.   it   ha.   heretofore   been    working.     It 
place,  two  posfu!aie.  before  the  public  in  .up- 
port  of  it.  existence.     They  are: 
It  i.  impo.sible  for  our  a.sociation  to  do  any 
ITi'  I  I  "  f.''P«'''«  of  doing  much  good. 

\Vh!  „  .  K  .      ''"u"  ?""'  *"  «•»'«<*  •ometime. 
>Vhy  not  before  they  hurt.' 


(Editorial     from     the     "Province,"     Thursday 
October  6,   1910) 

INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 

ii\"fi'"*  ^'"•of  to  Vancouver  waa  Mr.  P 
H.  Scullin,  general  lecretary  and  manager  of 
he  National  Industrial  Peace  Association  of 
the  Lmed  State..  Mr.  Scullin  recognize,  the 
desirability  of  e.tabli.hing  on  a  sound  footing 
in  this  country,  a.  well  as  the  neighboring  re- 
public, the  organization  of  which  he  is  the  lead- 
ing spirit,  and  is  surveying,  with  that  end  in 
vieiv,  the  conditions  which  prevail  here 
.  The  object  of  the  Industrial  Peace  Association 
I.  to  organi/e  a  movement  in  every  citv  where- 
Dy  all  industrial  controversies  shallbe  con- 
sidered and  terminated  by  conciliation;  that  is 
It  I.  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  indus- 
trial peace. 

Surely  no  more  laudable  aim  than  this  should 
oe  entertained  by  any  association.     Any  move- 
me'ij    to   promote   unity   of    action    between    the 
cmplover  and  the  employee,  between  labor  and 
capital,   IS  worthy  of  the  best  wishes  and  gen- 
uine assisiance  of  all  good  citizens. 
.   The  c  aim  of  the  National  Peace  Association 
.hat  Its  be,,  work   ha,  been,   is,   and   in   Jhe 
future  will  be,  in  quietly  and  without  publicity 
settling    disputes    in    their    inception    or    before 
they  ever  reach  the  acute  stage  of  either  strike 
or    lork-3ut.     The   public  onlv    kn,-«,   that    the 
disputes  have  been  adjusted.     It  does  not  know 
how,    nor    1,    It   material.     The   great    thing    is 
that   a    settlement   has    been    effected.      But   the 
most  erduring   and    far-reaching  effects  of  the 
associa.ion  s  work  must  be  in  educat:on  and  in 
he  awakening  in  men's  minds,  in  all  walks  of 
ife,   the   economic  truth,   that   improved   condi- 
tions,   social,    moral    or    material,    can    not    be 
brought    about    by    any    method     whose    active 

Sn'lnr  !•  "  i"'"'^  ^^  ^"-^  """><"*  "'«  aims 
an  inflicting  loss;  by  any  method  or  plan  which 
when  put  into  practice,  will  for  a  moment 
either  stop  the  production  of  wealth  or  disrupt 
the  even  trend  of  trade  or  business.     Both  em- 

,h2rr..*-  J'-""''"^'"  *"»'  •«  ^'o^eht  to  realize 
that  their  disputes  cannot  be  justiv  .ettled  hv 
lurce  on  either  side,  and  that  when  thev  do 
appeal  to  force  through  the  strike  or  lockout 
no  matter  how  the  contest  ends,  they  are  both 
bound  to  lose  heavilv,  the  loss  on  each  side 
being  just  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the 
Contest. 


(Editorial  from  "Mews-Advertiser,"  Vancouver. 
a.  C,   September   17,   1910) 
The  bles.inK  promised  to  the  peacemaker  be- 
long,  especially   to   him    who   avert,   industrial 
war.       ihere    is    no    war    which    arouses    more 
bitter   passions,  causes  more  distress,   interferes 
more   with  the  progress   and   well-being  of  the 
country    Employer,  of  labor  have  alwavs  befor. 
them    the    menace    of    a    strike,    m.king    them 
afraid  to  embark  in  larger  enterprises  and  un- 
certain   of    their    own    future.      Employees    are 
never   sure   that  the   next   month's   or   the   next 
years  work  and  earnings  will  be  theirs.     The 
individual    vvorkman    or    emplover    is    himself 
Often  the  helpless  victim  of  circumstances   and 
organization.     Industries  are  dependent  on  each 
other,  and  men  who  ha\e  no  disputes  on  their 
own  account  are  drawn  into  conflict  through  no 
act  of  their  own. 

The  Industrial  Peace  organization,  of  which 
a  branch  has  been  formed  in  this  city,  is  try- 
ing to  prevent  the^e  wars.  In  Vancouver  the 
movement  is  welcomed  by  men  of  all  classes 
Kepresentatives  of  labor  unions,  employers  of 
labor,  commercial  men  and  clergvmen  are 
actively  enlisted.  Mr.  Scullin,  the  secretarv  of 
the  Industrial  Peace  Association,  has  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  result  of  his  work 
here.  Much  more  reason  have  the  citizens  of 
tnis  community  if  the  organization  can  assist  in 
maintaining  good  relations  between  the  parties 
to  industrial  contracts.  Vancouver  has  perhaps 
been  more  fortunate  than  some  other  com- 
munities. But  the  province  has  been  a  heavy 
sufferer  from  strikes  and  is  liable  to  suffer  from 
labor  trouble   in  the  future. 

In  spite  of  the  conciliation  acts  and  other 
legislation  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes, the  Labor  Department  reports  loss  of  time 
and  earnings  in  Canada  through  strikes  running 
up  to  10,000  working  davs  per  month.  The 
greatest  sufferers  through  these  troubles  are 
always  the  wives  and  children  of  the  working 
people.  In  their  interests  and  for  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  whole  countf,  every  agency 
which  can  help  to  keep  the  industrial  peace 
ought  to  be  encouraged. 

PAID    AGITATORS    IN   THE   UNITED 
KINGDOM 

London    "Standard"    Deplores    the    Growth    of 
the   Profession 
(Friday,  February  16,  1912) 
In    an    article   on    "The    Paid   Agitator."    the 
London     Standard"  says: 

At  the  present  time  there  are  upwards  of 
2,500,000  trade  unionists  in  the  United  King- 
dom.    To  manage  their  affairs  there  are  over 
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10,000  paid  iccrelarin,  orKaniifri  and  agiia- 
tort,  who  are  paid  i:ato,oao  a  year  by  Iht 
worltinK-man.  Nearly  eleven  per  cenl.  of  the 
trade  union  fundi  it  on  the  average  ipent  in 
dispute  pay,  and  twenty-two  per  cent  ii  claiied 
at  "miicellaneoui,"  and  amount!  to  £4,i5o,ooa 
In  the  two  years  i<)09-io  nearly  11,500,000  days" 
work  and  pay  were  lost  to  the  workers  of  this 
country  through  lal>or  disputes.  Dut  the  ten 
thousand  officials  received  full  pay,  full  ex- 
penses, full  advertisement,  and  the  fullest  op- 
portunity for  advancement.  The  profession  of 
the  "agitator"  is  increasing.  There  is  tremen- 
dous cjTipefition  to  get  into  the  ranks  "of  the 
cloih."  No  real  work,  the  milk  and  honey  of 
a  good  job,  and  the  open  cheque  book  of  the 
working-man  is  making  the  business  boom. 
The  Horking-men,  who  ought  to  count  in  the 
ranks  of  the  unions,  hear  the  call,  and  pi.>  . 
pav!  pay!  helplessly  looking  up  from  the  hard 
crust  and  stony  road  in  front  of  them.  Dis- 
putes, strikes  and  unrest  are  the  verv  food  on 
which  paid  officials  feed.  Trouble  increases, 
and  membership  augments  the  treasury.  Seven 
million  pounds  in  wages  and  trade  have  just 
been  practically  thrown  into  the  gutters  in 
Lancashire  bv  cotton  operatives,  and  starvation 
stalked  in  a  district  with  a  population  of 
11.000,000  as  a  direct  result  of  the  call  of  the 
agitator  and  the  paid  disciple  of  unrest,  whose 
salary  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  ex- 
tricated from  the  workers'  pockets  with  pitiless 


regularity.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  worker,  and  him  alone.  Working-men, 
through  long  suffering,  are  not  in  the  bulk  fools. 
There  are  signs  that  they  are  beginning  to  see. 
The  moment  their  vision  is  clear  the  army  of 
agitators  will  "risk  their  lives  in  leaving  the 
smkmg  ship  of  livelihood  and  preferment." 
Hut  not  until  then. 

Tlie  I^ndon  "Standard"  is  wrong  in  its 
(Itxlaratii>n  that  Ihc  rrmrdy  lies  in  the 
htint/s  of  the  uorking-men  alone. 

The  professional  acitator  and  traJes 
union  manipulator  have  the  honest  work- 
ing-men by  the  throat;  have  them  choked 
into  .lajuiescencc  in  their  every  project,  or 
until  their  every  protest  has  become  but  a 
feeble,   inarticulate  and  ineffective  jjasp. 

'1  he  people  of  the  whole  countr\  alone 
can  supply  the  remedy,  and  I  would  ask 
the  people  of  Canaila  to  look  to  it,  at 
once,  and  before  it  is  Urn  late,  to  take  such 
.•ictioii  a.^  will  save  the  Dominion  from 
similar  conditions  as  here  depicted  and 
now  pre\ailint'  in  Kn^land  .ind  the  United 
States.  To  do  so  we  must  organize  for 
a  double  purpose — namely.  Industrial 
Pe.ice  and  Justice. 


Endorsements  if  the  Canadian  Industrial  Peace  cAssociation's 
Plans  and  Purposes 


BRITISH    EMB.^SSY 

Washington,  .^pril   16,  1909. 
Dear  Mr.  Lemieux: 

Will  you  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr. 
P.  H.  ScuUin,  who  is  cnnductlnj;  an  organi/atlon 
for  promoting  conciliation  and  lirbirration  in 
labor  disputes,  which  appear  to  have  done  much 
good  in  this  country?  He  lias  received  letters 
of  sympathy  from  the  President  and  several 
members  of  the  cabinet  here,  and  desires  to  visit 
Canada  to  study  \%hat  has  been  accomplished 
there,  of  which  I  have  told  him.  He  will  be 
glad  if  you  have  time  to  discuss  the  topic,  to 
relate  to  you,  or  to  one  of  your  assistants  in 
your  office,  what  he  and  the  organization  have 
accomplished   in   the   United    States. 

The  object  is  one  of  such  importance  to  you 
in  Canada  and  tc  us  in  England  that  such 
efforts  as  1  believe  he  has  been  making  engage 
our  sympathy. 

Believe  me, 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)    Jamfs  Brvce. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   L.'VBOR,   CANADA 
Office  of  the   Minister 

Ottawa,  May  31,  1909. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

1  have  e:;amined  with  much  interest  and 
pleasure  the  record  of  the  cMcellent  work  you 
have  done  for  industrial  peace,  and  am  glad 
to  know  that  you  propose  to  continue  vour 
efforts  ill  this  direction.  There  are  few  matters 
of  more  vital  import  to  the  national  welfare 
than  the  promotion  of  good  relations  between 
employers  and  their  workpeople.  The  greater 
the  degree  of  harmony  that  can  be  achieved  in 
respect,  the  more  prosperous,  the  more 
united  and  the  happier  in  every  respect  will  be 
the  nation  concerned.  We  in  Canada  have 
made  some  departure  from  the  beaten  track  in 
our  efforts  to  legislate  to  this  end,  and  this  fact 
increases  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  adding  my 
personal  testimony  to  that  of  the  long  list  of 
eminent  men  whose  endorsation  you  have 
secured  as  10  the  value  of  all  you  have  done 
and  are  doi.ng  for  the  same  purposes. 
I  am,  believe  me, 

^  ours  \ery  laiihfutly, 
R.  Lemieux, 

Minister  of  Labor. 


.i 
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THE   OOVBRNMBNT  OF 
THE  PROVINCE  Or  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

OOVnNMfHT    HOUil 

VicMria,  B.  C,  Ftbruary  »o,  ifii. 
P.   H.  Scullin,  Etq., 

Gen.  Stc.  and  Managtr, 

Canadian  Indutirial  Pcact  Aiiociation. 
Sir,— I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you 
thai  the  aimi  and  objecta  of  the  Canadian 
Induitrial  Peace  Auociaiion  have  my  lyinpalhy 
and  endoriemcnt,  and  I  ihall  be  very  glad,  to 
far  ae  I  am  able,  to  extend  to  the  Aiiociation 
my  co-operation  in  the  carrying  out  of  it*  work. 
Believe  me, 

Youre  very  truly, 
(Signed)  Thoi.  W.  Patirioh, 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

THE    GOVERNMENT   OF 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  BRITISH   COLl'MBIA 

Prime  Minutei's  Office 
P.   H.  Scullin,   E.q.,     V'"»"«.  F'b.  aj,  1911. 
Gen.  Sec.  and  Manager, 

Canadian  Induitrial  Peace  Atiociation. 
Dear   Sir,— I    have   pleaiure   in   itating   that 
your  Atiociation  ii  undoubtedly  one  to  be  en- 
couraged,   and   deiervei   the   commendation   of 
all   fair-minded   and  right-thinking  perioni. 
Voun  truly, 

(Signed)  Richako  McBride. 


THE    GOVERNMENT   OF 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  BRITISH   COLUMBIA 

Public  Works  Department 

D    u    e     II-      ^        Victoria,  March  4,  1911. 
P.  H.  Scullin,   Eiq., 

Gen.  Sec.  and  Manager, 

Canadian  Industrial  Peace  Association, 

Dominion  Hotel,  Victoria. 

Dear  Sir,— I  am  grateful  for  having  had  an 

opportunity    of    looking    carefully    through    the 

literature  you  were  good  enough  to  place  at  my 

disposal    in  connection   with    the  objects    aimed 

at  by  the  Canadian  Industrial  Peace  Association, 

of  which  society  you  are  the  founder,  and  have 

much    pleasure    In    enrolling   my   name   on    the 

membership  list. 

Voiir  self-imposed  task,  involving,  as  it  must, 

a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor  in  this  great 

work,   Is  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation, 

and  I  am  convinced  your  efforts  must  inevitably 

be  conducive  of  great  good  in  the  adjustment  of 

industrial  disputes. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Thomas  Taylor, 

Minister  of  Public  Works. 


THE    GOVERNMENT   OF 
THE   PROVINCE  OF  BRITISH   COLUMBIA 

Attorney-General's  Office 
P.   H.   Scullin,   Esq..  ^■'"'"■i».  March  i.  1911. 
Gen.  Sec.  and  Manager, 

Canadian  Industrial  Peace  Association, 
Dominion  Hotel,  Victoria. 
Dear  Sir, — I  can  only  add  my  mead  of  praise 


(0  thai  of  my  colltaguei  for  iht  iplendid  work 
which  you  art  doing  in  behalf  of  induitrial 
ptact,  and  I  am  lurt  it  ii  the  carneil  wiili  of 
all  prominent  citixeni  of  Canada  thai  yow 
tfforii  may  be  crowntd  with  lucccti. 
Youri  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  J.  Bowim, 

Altorney-GentraL 

THE   GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

TREAIURY    DirARTMINT 

Victoria,  March  i,  191 1. 
P.   H.  Scullin,  Eiq., 

Gen.  Sec.  and  Manager, 

Canadian  Induitrial  Peace  Aiiociation, 
Victoria,  B.  C. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  hearty  lympathy  with  tht 
work  of  your  Aiiociation.  That  the  two  factors 
of  production,  labor  and  capital,  ihould  be  in 
accord  goes  without  laying,  and,  therefore,  any 
publicity  campaign  having  in  view  mutual 
underitanding  and  mutual  effort  ii  worthy  af 
general  lupport.  I  ihall  be  only  too  happy  to 
render  you  any  aiiiitance  I  can  to  further  the 
work  you  have  on  hand,  and  wish  you  every 
luccesi  in  your  efforti. 

Youri  ilncerely, 

(Signed)  Price  Ellison, 
Miniiter  of  Finance  and  Agriculture. 


THE    GOVERNMENT   OF 

THE  PROVINCE   OF  BRITISH   COLUMBIA 

Provincial  Secretary's  Office 

Victoria,  March  4,  1911. 
P.  H.  Scullin,   Esq., 

Gen.  Sec.  and  Manager, 

Canadian  Industrial  Peace  Association, 
Victoria,  B.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  stat- 
ing   that    the    objects    of    the    Association    are 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation,  and    I 
can  assure  you  that  you  have  my  hearty  support. 
Believe  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)   H.  E.  Young. 


VICTORIA,    BRITISH    COLUMBIA,   BOARD 
OF   TRADE 
Incorporated    1876 
Board  of  Trade  Building, 

Victoria,  B.  C. 
Whereas,  a  committee  of  the  directorate  of 
the  Victoria  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Industrial 
Peace  Association  appeared  before  the  directors 
and  members  of  the  Victoria  Board  of  "Trade 
in  quarterly  session,  Friday,  January  12,  1912, 
and  having  explained  the  educational  work, 
plans  and   purposes  of  said   Association: 

And  whereas,  the  Association's  educational 
work,  plans  and  purposes  so  represented  in  its 
constitution  and  as  presented  by  the  Industrial 
Peacf  Committee,  appeal  to  the  highest  prin- 
clplr^.   (if  patriotism  and  justice: 
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RttoWtd,  thai  wt  givt  ear  moM  htarty  ••• 
derttiBtnt  lo  Ikt  CanadiaD  Induttrial  Ptact 
AatociaiioB  and  commtBd  in  humanf  and 
patriotic  (flortt  lor  our  eeuMry'i  good  to  all 
fair-mindtd  mm  for  thtir  •Dcouragcmcnt  and 
co-optraiion  and  for  that  libtral  financial  sup- 
port to  ntctuary  to  tlit  tucccn  of  it*  undtr- 
uking. 
Attnt: 

Thi  Victoma,  B.  C,  Board  or  TaADi, 
(Signed)  H.  G.  Wilmn, 

Prctidtnt 

P.   ELWORTHr, 

(Seal)  Secretary. 

Ai  alio  iimilir  endorienienli  from  the  Boardt 
of  Trade  of  Vancouver  and  New  Weetminiier. 


Vancouver,  B.C.,  September  j,  i9>o 
Mr.  P.  H.  Scullln 

Dear  Sir, — The  movement  you  have  inaugu- 
rated in  the  iniereat  of  induitrial  peace  com- 
mendi  itself  to  me  at  one  bated  on  lound  prin- 
ciplei.      I    hope    you    wilt    lucceed    in    your 
unlirinR  efforts  to  orKinize   it  widely  and   in- 
fluentially,  and  that  men  of  meant  will  aid  you 
generouily  to  defray  the  heavy  expentei  necet- 
tarily  involved  in  your  undertaking.    I  enclote 
herewith  my  (irit  contribution  to  that  end. 
Sincerely  yours, 
N.  McNiiL, 
Archbishop  of  Vancouver 


Vancouver,  B.C.,  August  aa,  1910 
To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

After  an  interview  with  Mr.  P.  H.  Scullin 
and  a  careful  examination  of  the  work  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  heartily  commending  it  and  hope  it 
may  result  in  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
Industrial  peace  is  an  essential  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community,  as  national  peace  is  for 
the  larKcr  unit,  and  that  Mr.  Scullin  will  be  able 
to  help  on  this  deserved  work  is  my  hope 
and  firm  belief. 

A.  \V.  DePencier, 
Bishop  of  New  Westminster 


XIII  haa  laid  It  down,  a  dkiaia  •t  naiura. 
mora  imparioui  and  more  ancient  than  any 
bargain  between  man  and  man,  that  Ibt  r«- 
nuneration  of  the  wage-earner  should  be  sufi- 
dent  to  keep  him  and  those  dependent  upon 
him  in  reasonable  and  frugal  comfort  On  the 
other  hand,  labor  is  but  too  ready,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  its  leaders,  to  take  a  way  of  getting 
redress  of  grievances,  real  or  fancied,  which 
Is  seldom  effective,  and  in  any  case  can  b« 
justified  only  by  the  gravest  reasons  and  as  a 
last  resort.  In  seeking  to  bring  an  educated 
public  npinion  to  bear  on  the  differences  that 
divide  ca:<ital  and  labor,  with  a  view  to  their 
amicable  .iljusiment,  the  Industrial  Peace  Asso- 
ciation is  doing  a  work  which  must  commend 
itself  to  right-thinking  men  in  every  land. 

(Signed)    Alk.   MacDonalo, 
Bishop  of  Victoria 

BISHOPSCLUSE 

Victoria,  B.  C,  March  7,  i9>< 

Dear  Mr.  Scullin,— I  feel  that  it  has  been  a 
very  great  privilege  to  have  been  allowed  to 
have  a  share  in  the  organization  of  a  branch 
of  the  Industrial  Peace  Association  in  Victoria. 
Thr  only  opponents  have  been  the  so-called 
Soc,  lists,  who  are  determined  10  have  war  ta 
the  knife. 

The  earnest  way  in  which  you  have  given 
yourself  to  the  work  is  an  inspiration  to  all, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  may  be  spared 
for  many  years  and  see  the  result  of  your 
labors. 

In  the  Old  Country  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  the  appalling  effects  of  strikes,  with 
all  the  suffering  that  they  bring  upon  the 
women  and  children,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  work  of  this 
association  will  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  prevent  strikes  taking  place,  as  an  in- 
dependent body  of  citizens  may  bring  together 
the  leaders  of  capital  and  labor  before  angry 
passions  are  excited.  Moreover,  I  hope  that 
the  members  of  the  association  will  study  the 
whole  question  and  from  an  educational  point 
of  view  effect  much. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed)   W.  W.  Columbia 


BISHOP'S   RESIDENCE 
740  Vine  Street, 

Victoria,  B.  C,  February  27,  1911 
Dear  Mr.  Scullin,— The  Industrial  Peace 
Associatioii,  of  which  you  arc  the  founder  and 
organizer,  seeu.?  destined  to  play  a  prominent 
and  beneficent  part  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  capital  and  labor.  The  war  that  is 
being  waged  today  between  these  two  has  its 
origin  in  an  ignoring  on  the  part  of  both  of 
what  they  owe  each  other.  Capital  has  its 
rights,  but  it  has  also  its  duties,  and  so  has 
labor.  There  can  never  be  enduring  peace  be- 
tween them  until  these  rights  are  mutually  rr- 
cognized  and  these  duties  discharged.  Peace  is 
broad-based  on  justice,  and  justice  demands 
the  performance  of  duties  and  the  righting  of 
wrongs.  Capital  is  too  prone  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  there   is,   as  the  late  Pope  t.eo 


YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

His   Honor  T.  W.   Paterson, 

Honorary  President 

1209  Blanchard  Street, 

Victoria,  B.C.,  March  7.  1911 
Mr.  P.  H.  Scullin, 

Organizer  Canadian   Industrial  Peace  Assn. 

Dear   Mr.   Scullin, — Unsolicited,   it  gives   me 

really  sincere  pleasure  to  congratulate  you  upon 

the  work  of  organization  you  have  effected  in 

Victoria  on  behalf  of  industrial  peace. 

I  feel  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  such  a 
patriotic  and  humane  movement,  and  shall  do 
my  best  to  make  it  of  practical  value  in  our 
city.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
cultivate  a  better  understanding  between  em- 
ployer and  employees,  and  develop  a  spirit  of 
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muiuil  coiifidtBcc  and  rtipm  in  all  our  koo- 
omic  and  induiirial  rtlaiioni. 

You  art  doinR  a  Krtai  work,  and  I  with  you 
Kodiprcd  and  commtnd  you  lo  our  brothtrhood 
acroii  iht  comment. 

Vourt  iinctrtly, 

(Sixntd)  A.  J.  BiAci, 
Central  Secretary,  Y.M.C.A. 

Tettlmoniat  preienled  to  Mr.   P,   H.  Seullin 
founder    of    the    Canadian    fnduitrial    Peace 
Atwciation,  by  tl<e  director!  of  the  Vancouver 
hranch,  in  their  meetinR  of  October  ij,  1910: 
To  the  People,  Preu  and  Pulpiii  of  Canada: 

I  y*'  "".*  J*''"^"'"  o'  *•  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
Indu.tr..l   Peace   A,^i,,ion   of  the   Dominion 

«„..  ■'"i  °."  '*''•"  "'  <""  directorate  and 
memberi.  deiire  to  place  on  record  our  hieh 
appreciation  of  the  purpote  and  plant  of  the 
InHuitrial  Peace  AiMciation. 

The  eicellent  work  and  resulii  achieved  by 
M»  lane  and  wholewmr  economic  education,  a> 
r.;i  "  "•  •"«^"»'"'  ««»«•  in  e>tahli.hinK 
barrnomoui  relation,  and  a  belter  under.iand- 
ing  between  emplovert  and  emploveei,  ai  well 
ai  the  Keneral  public,  marki  the  aiiociaiion  not 
only  at  a  new   venture,  but  one  that  dnervei 

lit  ^J""  II  \  ""V*.  ""'"""'  '"PPort  on  the 
part  of  all  who  deiire  national  and  individual 
prosperity. 


appreciation  and  regard  for  Mr.  P.  H.  Scull'n. 
the  founder  and  general  aecretarv  of  the  movt- 
ment.  By  bit  energy  and  unielKih,  at  well  aa 
tactful,  pertinence,  he  hat  lucceedr-!  in  bringlni 
thi.  movemeni  to  the  forefront  ai  on*  of  th* 
great  economic  factori  in  induiirial  peace.  Hit 
method!  art  aane  and  itniible,  and  he  highly 
deiervei  the  support  which  we  here,  ae  an  or- 
ganiiaiion,  pledge  him. 

We  betpeak  for  Mr.  Seullin  from  every  ont 
lo  whom  ihii  leitimonial  may  be  pretenled  a 
courteou.  hearing,  and  that  •ympaihetic  !upporl 
10  necttiary  in  the  lucccMfiil  accnmpliihment 
ot  the  great  humane  and  paiiloiic  effort!  repre- 
lented  by  him  in  ihii  aitociation  and  iti 
purpoie. 

Given  ibia  i]th  day  of  October,  1910. 
Chaii.u  Woodward, 

Preiident 

SyONIV    M,    EVIIKIGH, 

Secretary 
Executive  Committee — 
H.  VV.  FnAsta,  D.D., 

Chairman 
W.  J.  McMillan,  Treasurer 

J.  J.    DiSSETTt 

F.  K.  Ddniop 
E.  C.  Knioht 


Endorsements  tf  the  Canadian  Industrial  Peace  t/lssociation 


BRITISH     COLUMBIA    ASSOCIATION    OF 
STATIO.\ARY    ENGINEERS 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  September  1,   1910 

lirv'"k  n  ,'°  ,"""/  ''"'  »•  »  meetinK  of  the 
Britnh  Co  umliia  A..ociation  of  Stationarv  En- 
gineer.  held  in  their  aMerably  rooms,  32  Flack 
Block,    \ancouver,    B.C.,    on    the    eveniiiR    of 

rS,"'i'V°'  •'■^  £'*"•  "■'  P"fPo«»  of  the 
.„•  m"  '"'^"""»'  P"ce  Association  for  the 
amicable  adjustment  of  induitrial  disputes,  as 
presented  by  the  association's  general  secretary, 
v.;/'  Sf""'n.   "cre   heartily   endorsed    by- 

Vancouver  Lodge    No.  I.  ' 

i„^'.  '''1°  «"'•<»"«  *e  efforts  of  the  Canadian 
Indu„r,a|  p„„  Association  to  bring  abou  a 
better  understanding  between  employer  and 
employee. 

.,l^u  "'J"'  ''"  °P'"'on  'h"'  this  movement 
can  be  made  a  grand  success  if  it  is  given  the 
support  of  the  general  public. 

W.  Reith,  Chief 
George  H.  Anderson, 

Recording  Secretary 
F.  K.  DuNLop, 

Financial  Secretary 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD   OF 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  September  12,  1910 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  Local  Union  213, 


I.   B.   E.  W.,  Mr.   P.   H.   Seullin  addressed   its 
members  in  a  very  eloquent  and  able  manner 
on  the  virtues  of  the  Canadian  Industrial  Peace 
Association,  and  a   hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
actoided    him.    also    a    resolution    as    herein 
stated  was  carried     That,  whereas,  the  doctrine 
of  the   Canadian    Industrial    Peace   Association, 
as   laid   down   and   defined   bv  its  most  worthy 
secretary,   Mr.    P.   H.   Seullin,   has   in   its   pi-ges 
all   that  stands   for  equity   and  justice,   also   a 
means  whereby  labor  and  capital  can  meet  to- 
gether  in   conciliation    and    pure   svmpathv   of 
each  others   ideas   and  causes,   so  that   all  can 
work   to  the  common   cause   for  the  good   and 
welfare  of  all  concerned  in  humaniiv;  therefore 
be    It    resolved,    that    we,    the    members   of    the 
above-mentioned      Local,     tender     our      utmost 
approbation  and  co-operation  in  this  most  noble 
and   honorable   work,   and   commend    it  also   to 
all  other  organizations  and  crafts  in  this  great 
Dominion   of   Canada   and   Sister   Colonies   be- 
yond the  Seas. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  this  12th  day 
of  September,  1910. 

H.  J.  Johnson, 
Recording  Secretary 
Witness  and  Mover:  A.  C.  Parker, 

Ecknight  President 
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Copies  of  Letters  Endorsing  Our  Organization 


VANCOUVER   Bl'ILDERS'   EXCHANCiE  p«otiction 


riATIINITY 


441  Seymour  Street, 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  August  15,  1910 

Where*!  the  plant  and  purpoiei  of  the  Na- 
tional Indutlrlal  Peace  Aiiociaiion,  at  outlined 
in  ill  conititulion,  and  the  many  proofs  already 
Riven  of  its  availability  and  uiefulneti,  aa  ■ 
factor  in  the  lettlement  of  induiirial  diiputei 
in  their  inception  or  where  Jtrikei  or  lock-outi 
have  already  occurred,  tniiilei  it  to  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  all  good  citizens ; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  Builders'  Exchange,  in  special 
meelinn  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gatinK  the  educational  work,  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  the  association,  do  most  heartilv  en- 
dorse the  same,  and  call  upon  our  fair-minded 
citizens,  in  every  walk  of  lifj,  to  givt  their 
earnest  support  to  this  humane  and  patriotic 
effort  for  our  city's  and  counirv's  good ;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  the>e  re*.olut:ons  be 
given  to  the  public  press  of  our  city  for  pub- 
lication, and  that  a  copv  be  also  presented  to 
the  Industrial  Peace  Association's  representa- 
tive, Mr.  P.  H.  Scullin. 

E.  G.  Bayves, 
President  Vancouver  Builders'  Exchange 

B.  Davidson-, 
Vice-President,  Secretarv  fro  tern 


JVITICt 

MASTER  PAINTERS    AND  DECORATORS' 
ASSOCIATION  OF  VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

]I7  Metropolitan  Building, 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  December  j,  1911 
To  Mr.  P.  H.  Scullin. 

Dear  Sir,— In  tendering  to  you  (he  thanks  of 
this  association  for  the  very  able  explanation 
which  vou  gave  ui,  of  the  good  that  your  asso- 
ciation has  so  far  been  able  to  accomplish,  and 
also  of  the  trend  and  nature  of  you  work,  I  do 
so  feeling  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honeil 
man  to  endorse,  and  to  assist,  in  so  far  as  he 
is  able,  so  grand  a  movement  as  yours,  which 
is  bound  to  work  'or  the  peace  and  happincts 
of  mankind  the  whole  world  over,  and  we,  at 
an  association,  can  do  no  less  than  give  our 
endorsement  to  such  a  noble  movement  and 
work. 

Copy  of  Motion: 

Moved  by  Brother  Cooter,  seconded  by 
Brother  Little,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  he  tendered 
to  Mr.  Scullin,  secretary  of  Canadian  branch 
of  the  Industrial  Peace  Association,  for  his 
very  able  explanation  of  the  nature  and  work 
of  the  said  association,  at  this  meeting,  Decem- 
ber 5,   1911. 

(Signed)  P.  J.  Wilkic, 
Secretary 


\l 


Saturday"  Sunset  PresiteB 
Vancouver.  B.  C. 


